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The  decrease  in  the  luiiuber  of  ships  engaged  in  the  normal  traffic 
of  Bristol  has  brought  about  a  shortage  of  raw  materials,  and  this, 
added  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  labor,  has  had  a  tendency  to  restrict 
the  output  of  factoiies  not  engaged  in  special  Government  work. 
The  j)rincipal  industries  of  this  district  arc  now  specializing  on  work 
of  national  nece.^^^ity,  with  the  result  that  those  manufacturers  who 
had  been  cari-ying  on  export  trade  are  rapidly  losing  th?ir  connec- 
tions in  South  America  and  the  British  colonies,  to  the  advantage 
of  enterprising  competitors. 

The  laboring  element  is  now  enjoying  a  remarkable  prosperity, 
and  its  purchasing  power  has  been  materialh'  increased,  despite  the 
fact  tliat  the  cost  oi"  living  has  advanced  by  approximately  00  per 
cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Shipping  of  the  Port  in  1916. 

Bristol's  situation  enables  it  to  give  maritime  service  to  a  popula- 
tion of  5, 1:^0. ()()()  within  a  radius  of  75  miles.  The  docks  are  owned 
by  the  municipality  and  administered  by  a  committee  of  the  Bristol 
City  Council. 

Although  ollicial  tonnage  figures  are  not  published,  it  is  estimated 
from  auth'.'ntic  sources  that  tlie  total  tonnage  of  this  port  was 
3,000,000  during  the  calendar  year  1916,  an  increase  of  500,000  tons 
over  1918.  The  tonnage  of  ships  engaged  in  ordinary  traffic,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  oidy  1,800,000,  or  350,000  tons  less  than  in  1915. 
This  is  accounted  for  chieHy  by  the  diminished  imports  of  grain, 
bananas,  frozen  meat,  and  timbei-.  It  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  brought  a  large  shipping  trade  with  the  Continent 
virtually  to  a  standstill,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ships  left  for 
ordinary  traffic. 

Foreign  Trade  of  Bristol. 

The  value  of  tiie  total  imports  and  exports  at  Bristol  during  the 
last  three  vears  for  which  statistics  are  available  was  as  follows: 
Imports,  $S3,5S1,113  in  1913  ($70,954,741  free  and  $12,G2r),37-2  duti- 
able), $85,321,059  in  1914  ($(;9.390,-282  free  and  $15,930,777  duti- 
able), and  $113,041,849  in  1915  ($97,460,142  free  and  $15,581,707 
dutiable);  exports,  $19,776,342  in  1913,  $17,341,079  in  1914,  and 
$8,270,807  in  1915.  From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  imports 
have  increased  and  exports  have  declined  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 
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Ill  the  following  tuble  is  given  the  value  of  some  of  the  principal 
imports  ami  exports  of  Bristol  dining  the  calendar  years  1013  and 
1915,  serving  as  a  comparison  of  trade  before  and  since  the  war 
began : 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Baskets , 

Buttons,  other  thaii  metal. 

Canned  salmon 

Cocoa 

Coffeo,  raw 

Cotton: 

Hosiery 

Raw 

Cordage  and  twine 

Dairy    products:    Cheese, 
lard,   butter,  eggs,  and 

condensed  milk 

D  vestuUs 

Electrical  goods 

Fertilizers 

Fruit: 

Fresh,  and  nuts 

Canned,  etc 

Dried 

Gasoline 

Glass: 

Bottles 

Window,    plate,    and 

Hint 

Grain,  chiefly  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  corn,  and  flour 

Hardware 

Hides 

Leather,  hides,  undressed. 
Machinery,     aijricultural, 
mining," textile,  and  sew- 
ing  

Matches,  safety 

Meats 

Metals  and  manufactures 

of,  total 

Copper,     unwrought, 
crude  zinc 


1913 


S13,359 

13 

117,507 

1,317,701 

535, 515 

1,265 

1,105 

62,504 


7,092,676 

235, 508 

39,906 

311,679 

4, 495, 776 

184,712 

1,001,733 

1,456,714 

49,828 

268, 182 

32,206,115 

77,  S70 

1,271.552 

1, 159;  453 

428, 770 

49, 405 

2,834,787 

7, 186, 718 

1,922,118 


1916 


S2,068 
5, 462 
202,227 
634,031 
13;J,665 

9,656 

1,717,719 

137, 404 


8,169,916 
201,956 
1,600 
316,586  i 

4,843,991 
165, 514 
598,  726 

3,578,921 

9,373 

184, 710 

42,581,940 

29, 902 

490, 698 

1,971,979 


252, 198 

117,506 

7, 988, 257 

8,506,134 

2,596,448 


Articles. 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Metals,  etc.— Continued. 

Iron,  wrought  in  bars 
and  angles 

Tin  ore 

Wire 

Wire  nails 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts 
(including  motorcycles;. . 

Moldings  for  frames 

Musical  instruments 

Opium 

Petroleum 

Paper 

Rosin,    turpentine,     and 

pitch 

Seeds 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Toys  and  games 

Wood  and  timber 


Cocoa 

Karthenware  and  pottery. 

Hardware 

Hides,  raw 

Machinery  and  parts 

Motorcars  and  parts 

Motorcycles 

Painter's'  colors 

Pajjcr  and  paper  goods 

Prmted  books 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

Wearing  apparel  (except- 
ing waterproof) 


1913 


1343,035 
4»4,S1S 
270, 719 
272, 120 

14,916 
40,129 
55,672 


2,8.5S342 
1,919,318 

6C5, 738 

2, 238, 2«4 

5,321,937 

1,291,730 

69, 445 

316, 488 


885,718 

86, 415 

53,096 

214,413 

404,  a35 

1<,677 

."VS,  778 

169,938 

202, 872 

74,652 

338,188 

178,557 


191S 


$165, 101 

4,942 

214,930 

175,953 

746,028 

4,443 

1,832 

596, 487 

7,996,550 

2,040,533 

4.5.5,047 
3,234,356 
6,771,502 

890,263 

2,686 

3,234,356 


349,307 
60,839 
29, 224 

las,  723 

346,086 
8,779 
10, 787 
48,612 

222, 778 
17,714 
81,61L 

10,301' 


Bristol  is  chiefly  an  importing  center.  The  value  of  its  imports  is 
made  up  mostly  of  wheat  and  cereal  products,  which  nearly  equal  all 
other  items  combined.  More  than  half  the  value  of  its  exports  is 
normall}^  composed  of  galvanized  iron  and  similar  products. 

Quantities  of  Principal  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  by  the  dock  authorities,  show  the 
quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Bristol  during  the 
calendar  years  1915  and  1916: 


Articles. 


Cereals,  meal,  etc.: 
Grain- 
Barley  

Com 

Oats 

Wheat 

Other 

Wheat,  meal,  and  flour 

Oatmeal    (including   groats 

and  rolled  oats) 

Rice 

Maize  meal,  rice  meal,  offals. 

Other 

Cocoa 

CofTee '. 

Eggs 

Fidi 


1915 

1916 

Tons. 

Tons. 

141,124 

129,438 

169,051 

106, 387 

74,574 

70,914 

362,001 

344,212 

.5,958 

3,215 

32,644 

15,318 

4,628 

3,856 

20, 196 

121 

15,694 

4,888 

840 

.503  1 

1,729 

1,403  ! 

4, 763 

0,M'.-.  1 

182 

■j^s  . 

!U0 

•),?!7  ' 

Articles. 


Fruit: 

Fresh- 
Apples 

Bananas 

Lemons  and  oranges 
Other 

Dried— 

Currants 

Rai.'iins 

Other 

Canned 

Iron 

Meats: 

Bacon  and  hams 

Salted 

l'"rozen 

Canned 


1915 


Tons. 

1,733 
52,042 
22,979 

3,172 

3,620 

1,422 

614 

1,513 

31,954 

16,403 

714 

13,681 

1,069 


Tov$. 

365 

36,820 

25,201 

4,823 

3^420 
2,280 
1,39a 
3,452 
37,126 

16,039 

191 

8,893 

792 
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Articles. 


Milk,  condensed 

Oil; 

Cottonseed 

Nut 

Olive 

Oilcake 

I'rovisions: 

Hiilter 

Cheese 

Lard 

Sugar: 

Kofined  and  unrefined. 

Ghicase 

Molasses 


1915 


Ton.1 
1,985 

87 

594 

5 

12,358^ 

990 
15, '214 
10,684 

59, 448 
6,976 
8,741 


1916 


Tons. 
2,344 

206 
1,931 

IS 

I4,6;jj 

1,371 
14,0<)3 
10,065 

64,754 
3,019 
7,259 


Articles. 


Vegetables: 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Other 

I'etroleum  and  petroleum  spirit . 
Seeds: 

Clover,  etc 

Oilseeds 

Soya  beans 

Ground  beans 

Timber  and  deals 


1915 


Tops. 

7,387 

141 

2,022 

681 

197,  714 

242 

51,173 

15,  724 

5,995 

183,084 


1916 


Tons. 

8,919 

1,403 

1,678 

941 

244, 174 

183 
56,025 


17,758 
127,684 


The  chief  items  among  Bristol's  exports  during  the  past  two  years 
were:  Iixm,  3-2,582  tons  in  1915  and  23,853  tons  in  lUlG;  tin  plate, 
23,407  tons  in  1915  and  23,121  tons  in  191C;  and  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles, 50.590  tons  in  1915  and  99,550  tons  in  1916;  total,  10G,G39  tons 
in  1915  and  140,524  tons  in  1910. 

Reduced  Export  Trade  in  Galvanized  Iron — Supply  of  Spelter. 

The  export  trade  in  galvanized  iron  has  been  very  much  reduced 
owing  to  the  demands  of  the  (Government,  and  as  a  result  manufac- 
turers have  not  been  able  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  their  large 
exjjort  business  with  Soulli  America  and  the  British  colonies.  The 
vahie  of  galvanized  iron  and  similar  products  exported  from  Bristol 
in  1913  was  $11,424,713  and  in  1915,  $2,907,191. 

Before  the  war  spelter  came  chiefl}'  from  Belgium  and  Germany 
and  the  home  production  was  only  a  negligible  quantity.  This  is 
now  obtained  almost  altogether  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
price  has  more  than  quadrupled.  Plans  are  being  made  to  divert 
Australian  spelter  to  this  port  in  place  of  that  heretofore  brought 
from  (lermany. 

Aside  from  the  manufacture  of  galvanized  iron,  tobacco,  choco- 
late, and  cocoa,  which  are  the  conspicuous  industries,  the  goods  man- 
ufactured in  this  district  are  unusual  for  their  diversity. 
Manufacture  of  Tobacco,  Chocolate,  and  Cocoa. 

The  tobacco  factories  have  been  doing  a  brisk  business  during  the 
war.  Smoking  materials  for  the  army  are  supplied  by  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Co.,  a  combination  of  British  interests,  and  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  owned  partly  by  Americans  and  partly  by 
the  Imperial  Co.  The  British-American  Co.  manufactures  for  ex- 
port only;  the  othe;-  concern  provides  for  the  domestic  market.  Both 
companies  are  now  paying  large  dividends. 

In  order  to  conserve  shipping  space  the  British  (tovernment  pro- 
hil)iled  any  tobacco  firm  from  importing  more  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  tobacco  that  it  had  imported  iluring  1915,  but  to  avoid  a 
shrinkage  of  supplies  the  British-American  Co.  proi)osed  to  the 
(iovernmenl  that  it  be  permitted  to  bring  its  t(  bacco  over  on  neutral 
ships  not  then  engaged  in  trade  with  England,  which  at  the  same 
time  would  i)ring  over  materials  essential  to  this  country.  This  pro- 
posal was  accepted. 

Bristol  is  known  all  over  England  as  a  center  for  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate  and  cocoa,  and  its  products  are  widely  advertised.  A 
large  trade  is  done  in  normal  limes  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
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British  colonies,  but  (nviii<j  lo  the  restricted  supply  of  su^ar  and  the 
t-hortage  of  labor  the  manufacturers  find  it  impossible  fully  to  cope 
■\vilh  the  demand.  As  a  consecpience  considerable  (piautities  of  as- 
sorted confectionery  are  now  being  impc)rted  from  the  United  States 
and  increased  amounts  of  chocolate  from  Switzerland. 

The  exjiort  trade  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  of  con- 
fectionery in  this  city  has  declined  and  some  factories  have  found  it 
necessary  to  discontinue  their  export  agencies.  The  result  is  that 
they  are  losing  toucli  with  foreign  and  colonial  markets  and  Ameri- 
ican  confectionery  manufacturers  have  beou  presented  with  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  extend  their  trade  to  those  markets.  The 
British  Sugar  Commission  is  expected  further  to  restrict  the  supply 
to  the  trade.- 
Output  of  Footwear  and  Clothing. 

Bristol  and  the  outlying  district  of  Kingswood  is  an  important 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  nearly  all  the 
local  factories  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  Government.  During 
1916  it  is  estimated  that  500,000  pairs  of  regulation  army  boots, 
350,000  pairs  of  ankle  boots,  and  300,000  pairs  of  special  boots  were 
produced  for  the  allied  armies. 

The  civilian  trade  has  been  given  very  little  attention,  and  the 
retailed  are  having  difficulty  in  replacing  their  stocks.  The  ex- 
port trade  is  becoming  more  and  more  abandoned. 

Bristol  has  many  important  tanneries,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  requisitioned  by  the  Government.  The  price  of  hides  has  risen 
to  an  unprecedented  figure.  All  leather  suitable  for  military  re- 
quirements has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

There  is  a  fairly  large  export  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  to  the 
British  colonies,  principally  South  Africa,  and  this  has  been  af-- 
fected  chiefly  by  the  increased  cost  of  woolen  material  and  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  This  export  trade  was  not  reduced  so  much  as 
that  in  other  lines,  tlie  shipping  facilities  to  South  Africa  iiaving 
been  comparatively  good.  A  considerable  business  was  done  in 
filling  Government  contracts,  but  owing  to  keen  comj^etition  the 
manufacturers  were  obliged  to  produce  at  a  small  profit.  In  the 
domestic  market  juvenile  clothing  met  with  the  most  demand.  It 
is  believed  that  American  ready-made  clothing  will  find  a  good 
market  here  if  made  in  conformance  to  local  styles, 
other  Industries — Construction  Work. 

The  export  and  domestic  trade  in  manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax 
has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suf- 
ficient supplies  of  the  raw  material's.  Prices  are  now  on  an  abnormal 
basis,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  ocean  transpoitati(m  and  advanced 
dock  and  labor  charges.  The  importation  of  Russian. Indian, Manila, 
and  New  Zealaud 'fibers  is  ail'crted  in  practically  the  same  way. 

The  manufacturers  have  been  kept  fully  occupied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  British  Governuient,  and  increased  (luantities  of  Ameri- 
can coi'dage  and  twine  are  now  being  employed  in  the  usual  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  brushes  and  ])lanes  is  another  of  Bristol's 
divei-sified  industries  that  is  of  some  importance.  The  factories  are 
handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  of  materials  from  which 
to  luanufacture.  such  as  leather,  timber,  and  iron.  Although  this 
industry  has  been  kept  busy  filling  Government  orders,  its  usual 
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export  trade  has  conf?iderably  decreased.  The  manufacturers  would 
probably  be  interested  in  American  machinery  used  in  tliis  industry. 

Practically  all  of  the  enginoerin<!:  and  brass-foundinor  establish- 
ments in  Bristol  are  now  umler  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (Jovernment, 
and  very  little  private  work  of  any  kind  is  being  undertaken.  Such 
operations  as  do  not  directly  pertain  to  the  numufacture  of  war 
supplies  involve  the  production  of  marine  engines,  locomotives,  and 
stationary  engines  used  in  essential  industries.  As  a  consequence 
the  market  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  for  supplies  for  the  engineering  and  machinery  trade  such  as 
were  formerly  produced  in  this  country.  This  applies  particularly 
to  agricultural  machinery. 

Since  the  war  began  private  construction  work  has  come  to  a 
standstill,  l)ut  the  building  trade  has  been  kept  busy  with  Govern- 
ment work  in  this  locality. 

Coal  Supply — Timber  Imports  Smaller. 

The  collieries  in  Bristol  and  Somerset  have  been  occupied  princi- 
pally in  providing  coal  for  factories  and  for  the  Governme.it.  Al- 
though there  have  been  ample  su])j)lies  of  coal  for  the  ordinary  re- 
tail trade,  the  chief  difticulty  has  been  in  making  deliveries  to  the 
consumer. 

The  labor  question  has  presented  some  problems  to  colliery  own- 
ers, and  prices  of  pit  timber  and  equipments  for  collieries  have  been 
constantly  increasing. 

A  considerable  import  trade  in  timber  is  carried  on  by  Bristol 
merchants  with  Sweden,  Kussia,  and  Canada.  During  1916  the  price 
of  timber  constantly  fluctuated  according  to  the  amount  required  by 
the  (Tovernment.  which  bought  heavily  of  Kussian  wood  and  left  a 
very  limited  supply  for  tlu^  merchant  importers.  Trade  with  the 
White  Sea  was  further  affected  by  the  tendency  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  give  precedence  at  certain  ports  to  vessels  carrying 
a  return  cargo. 

At  the  end  of  1916  prices  of  Swedish  timber  were  at  least  40  per 
cent  higher  than  at  the  same  time  in  1915,  and  they  are  still  increas- 
ing,, as  are  (piotations  for  Russian  and  Canadian  timber. 

Import  Trade  in  Provisions. 

As  Bri.stol's  imports  of  foodstuH's  are  very  large,  many  local  mer- 
chants are  interested  in  the  provision  trade.  The  provision  dealers 
had  much  difficndty  in  1916  in  obtaining  sufficient  shipping  accom- 
modations and  in  getting  their  goods  unloaded  from  ships  on  arrival, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  dock  laborers.  Added  to  these  difficulties 
were  those  presented  by  restricted  railway  freight  services,  which 
made  it  necessary  on  several  occasions  to  baige  the  produce  up  the 
river  to  the  city  at  extra  cost  to  the  importers. 

The  increased  purchasing  jiower  of  the  laboring  element  has 
brought  about  a  heavier  demand  for  foodstuffs  than  prevailed  among 
that  class  of  buyers  before  the  war.  Owinc  to  this  prosperity,  the 
provisir)n  dealers  have  met  with  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  unpaid 
debts  than  was  the  case  in  normal  times. 

As  a  result  of  activities  of  the  chamber  of  connnerce,  several  steam- 
ers plying  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  had  been  requi- 
sitioned by  the  (iovernment,  resumed  their  legnlar  services:  and  this 
helped  to  maintain  an  adequate  volume  of  provision  imports. 
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Bacon  is  not  imported  into  this  country  cured  and  prepared  for 
delivery  to  the  consumer,  but  this  work  is  done  by  the  local  mer- 
diants,  who  pi*epare  and  pack  tJie  raw  product  for  distribution  to  the 
retail  trade.  An  extcnsiAC  business  in  supplying  bacon  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  being  done  by  Bristol  merchants. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  quantity  of  grain  imported 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  but  the  amount  received  from  the 
United  States  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  receipts  from  south- 
ern Europe,  Australasia,  and  Asiatic  ports  in  the  Mediterranean 
have  been  very  much  reduced,  but  more  has  come  from  South  Amer- 
ica, India,  and  northern  Africa. 

The  sources  of  imports  of  <^rain,  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat,  barley, 
corn,  oats,  and  oil  seeds,  during  the  years  ended  April  30,  1914,  1915, 
and  1916,  are  shown  below : 


Countries. 

Year  ended  Apr.  30— 

Countries. 

Year  ended  Apr.  30— 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1914 

1915 

191G 

Northern  Europe 

Southern  Europe 

Tons. 
21,337 
140, 199 
68,866 

13,301 

8,170 

20,663 

Tom. 

1,103 

85, 675 

45,340 

1,310 
10,395 

25,608 
1,087 

Tons. 
1,850 
2,454 

82,477 

170 

10,141 

35, 405 

5) 

South  Africa 

Tons. 

Tma. 

Tons. 

5,532 
106  858 

260, sis 
211,929 
143,604 
21,755 

286,480 
204,358 
188, 174 
33,991 

rnited  States 

323, 8.S1 

Asiatic    ports   in    the 

South  America 

220,566 
258 

Distant  Asiatic  ports. . . 

Total 

910,642 

883,521 

789,613 

East  Africa    

A  new  trade  of  the  port  is  that  of  importing  peanuts  from  West 
Africa.  During  the  year  ended  April  30,  1916,  the  quantity  of  these 
nuts  imported  direct  to  Bristol  was  15,352  tons.  This  is  a  wholly 
new  venture;  this  trade  before  the  war  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Germany.  The  use  of  peanuts  by  seed  crushers  at  Bristol 
has  been  found  quite  satisfactory. 

Agriculture  the  Most  Essential  Industry. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  agricultural  industry  is  the  move- 
ment to  increase  food  production  by  cultivating  every  available  plot 
of  ground.  The  necessity  of  this  is  realized  from  the  fact  that  in  a 
normal  year  this  country  produces  only  one-fifth  of  the  wheat  con- 
sumed, three-fifths  of  the  barley,  four-fifths  of  the  oats,  two-thirds 
of  the  beans,  and  one-half  of  the  peas. 

This  consular  district  consists  principally  of  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Somer.set,  covering  a  total  area,  excluding  water,  of 
1,838,017  acres.  The  total  acreage  under  crops  is  1,502,842.  The 
arable  land  of  these  two  counties  combined  is  378.953:  the  acreage 
devoted  to  permanent  grass,  1,123,889;  and  the  mountain  and  heath 
land,  61,734  acres. 

Most  of  the  area  of  this  district  being  gi\cn  to  grass  and  pasture 
land,  the  raising  of  live  stock  is  the  i)iincipal  agricultural  pursuit. 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  June  5,  1916, 
in  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset  combined  there  were 
69,777  honses,  410,661  cattle,  744,936  sheep,  and  152,655  pigs. 

Statistics  issued  by  the  Government  on  the  same  date  give  tlve " 
acreage  of  the   jirincipal   crops  of  these  two  counties  as  follows: 
Wheat,  81,27J):  barley.  35.110;  oats,  56,705 :  beans.  11,166;  peas,  1,436; 
potatoe.s,  6,960;  turnips,  36,980;  mangold,  15,816;  cabbage,  1,449; 
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* 
rape,  2,005;  vetches  or  tares,  3,547;  alfalfa,  1,084: ;  berries  and  other 
small  fruits,  '2,180;  clover  or  rotation  frrasses.  134,427:  and  orchards, 
42,284. 

Owin^  to  the  increased  attention  l)einfr  paid  to  a.£ri"icultMral  ac- 
tivities, the  restricted  output  of  Hiilish  nianufactureis.  and  the  short- 
age of  labor,  there  is  a  very  large  dcniand  foi-  Anici-ican  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  particularly  for  gasoline  tractors. 

Customs  and  Other  Revenues — Fuel  Economy. 

The  customs  revenue  of  the  [)ort  of  Bristol  consists  chiefly  of  the 
duties  collected  on  tobacco.  The  total  amount  levied  on  all  dutiable 
articles  in  1910  was  $01,708,159,  of  which  tol)acco  alone  yielded 
$10,508,001.  The  customs  revenue  of  the  port  has  doubled  during 
the  past  five  years. 

The  new  match  tax  produced  $204,845  and  the  impost  on  entertain- 
ments $40,387.  The  duties  collected  on  alcoholic  beverages  show  a 
considerable  decrease,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  restricted  hours 
during  which  they  can  be  sold. 

Owing  to  gasoline  restrictions,  the  Bristol  motor  omnibuses  are 
now  operated  on  a. mixture  of  parafhn  and  gasoline.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  daylight-saving  bill  of  101(>  reduced  shop-lighting  bills  from 
10  to  50  per  cent. 

Character  of  Normal  Maritime  Trade. 

Before  the  war  a  large  shii)i)iiig  trade  was  carried  on  at  this  port 
with  the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  (Jermany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Canada.  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Syrian  ports  of  Turkey,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand. 

From  Scandimivia  came  chiefly  the  products  of  its  forests,  such 
as  timber,  wood  pulp,  deals,  safety  matchos,  and  paper.  Since  the 
war  began,  increased  quantities  of  moldings,  window  glass,  and  cal- 
cium carbide  have  been  received  from  that  source. 

The  tobai-co  industry  of  Bristol  obtained  most  of  its  cigarette 
papers  from  France:  from  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  that  country 
came  large  (juantities  of  hides,  olive  oil,  and  glue;  and  from  Bor- 
deaux, the  products  of  French  vineyards. 

The  princij)al  imports  from  Italy  were  fruit  and  nuts.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  marble  is  received  from  Carrara,  Sicily,  but  this 
comes  chiefly  through  London.  The  marble  trade  of  Bristol  is  con- 
trolled by  a  combination  of  firms,  which  has  its  own  (luarries  in 
Sicily.     iVIanufactured  nuirl)le  formerly  came  mostly  fi-om  Belgium. 

From  Portugal  were  inii)orted  i)rincipally  cork,  fruit,  nuts,  wine, 
and  hides;  and  from  Spain,  onions,  suljiiiur,  fruit,  and  mits.  An 
important  fruit  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  consisting  principally  of  bananas.  Cirajiefruit  is 
also  being  imported  directfy  from  that  source,  and  is  meeting  with 
increasing  popularity. 
Former  Imports  from  Enemy  and  Neutral  Countries. 

Before  Turkey  entered  the  war,  there  was  a  considerable  imj)ort 
trade  in  semitropical  proilucLs  from  tlie  Syrian  ports  of  that  comitry, 
which  were  chiefly  Smyrna  figs,  sidtanas,  clove  oil,  raisins,  locusts, 
dari,  valonea,  hemp  seetl.  and  cotton  seed.  Much  of  this  fruit  trade 
has  since  been  diverted  to  California. 
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An  important  sii<rar  trade  was  carried  on  with  Holland,  but  this 
product  is  now  beinj]:  obtain-nl  principally  from  more  remote  sources. 
Dairy  products  an(l  vorretablcs  are  also  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands in  considerable  quantities  in  normal  times. 

Up  to  the  time  of  its  invasion,  Belofium  sent  to  Bristol  many  ship- 
ments of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  and  <rlassware,  but  this  trade 
has  now  fallen  largely  to  the  T'nited  States. 

The  shipping  trade  with  Gormnny  was  diversified  and  extensive. 
Steamers  were  j)lying  regularly  between  Bristol  and  Ilambuig  and 
the  Rhine  ports,  and  brought  back  great  varieties  of  (icrman  goods. 
The  hardware  dealers  of  Bristol  w^ere  extensively  stocking  enameled 
ware  made  in  Germany,  the  strec't  lamps  were  lighted  with  German- 
made  carbons,  and  the  shoe  stores  sold  boot  trees  of  German  manu- 
facture. Large  quantities  of  musical  instruments,  cotton  knit  goods, 
toys,  gas  mantles,  flint  glass,  jute  mats,  asbestos,  rennet,  vanilloes, 
etc.,  were  also  brought  into  this  market  from  Germany. 
Greater  Variety  of  American  Goods  Imported. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  before  the  war  were 
foodstuffs,  raw  products,  and  goods  manufactured  on  a  large  scale, 
such  as  automobiles,  dollar  watches,  typewriters,  cash  registers, 
safety  razors,  and  similar  articles. 

As  a  result  of  the  circumstances  arising  from  the  war,  this  country 
has  become  more  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  supplies  of 
many  other  commodities,  and  there  has  been  an  influx  of  American 
products  that  local  importers  had  previously  obtained  from  other 
sources,  such  as  wire  nails,  glassware,  cotton  knit  goods,  spelter,  etc. 

The  result  of  this  diversion  of  trade  to  the  United  States  has  been 
that  uumy  American  manufacturers  have  entered  the  export  field  for 
the  first  time,  and  an  extensive  foreign  trade  has  been  established  in 
man}'  goods  which,  if  reasonable  foresight  is  used,  can  sustain  the 
very  keen  competition  anticipated  later. 

The  American  manufacturer  who  makes  a  favorable  impression  at 
present  will  haxc  several  advantages  over  future  competitors  after 
normal  channels  of  trade  are  restored.  Local  buyers  entirely  satis- 
fied with  their  present  American  connections,  being  of  a  conservative 
nature,  will  not  be  likely  to  venture  a  change  if  American  goods  are 
offered  at  a  price  and  of  a  quality  comparing  favorably  with  quo- 
tations from  rival  sources.  The  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
has  cut  down  his  cost  of  prodiu-tion  by  efficient  and  svstematic  fac- 
tory methods,  while  the  European  factories  are  meeting  with  greatly 
increased  costs  of  labor  and  consequently  of  production. 
How  to  Sustain  American  Trade. 

There  are  sexeral  essentials  to  be  considered  at  the  present  time 
as  a  i)recaution  against  the  trade  rivalry  expected  after  the  war.  The 
American  exporter  with  an  eye  to  future  business  should  take  every 
advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  his  war  customers  by  giving  due  consideration  to  the  peculiar 
re(|iiirements  of  the  market,  by  adhering  conscientiously  to  his  agree- 
ments, by  making  quotations  readily  understood  by  British  customers, 
and  i)y  olFering  as  much  credit  as  is  reasonable  where  investigation 
warrants  confidence. 

Firms  in  this  district  that  imported  from  European  houses  before 
the  war  were  accustomed  to  receive  quotations  for  goods  delivered 
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to  destination,  and  now  that  they  are  dealing  with  tradesmen  across 
the  Athmtic  they  show  an  inclination  to  expect  the  same  thing. 
American  exporters  who  do  not  find  it  practicable  to  quote  c.  i.  f. 
destination  are  advised  when  making  <iuotations  f.  o.  b.  port  of  de- 
parture to  give  their  Biitish  customers,  when  }nacticable.  an  estimate 
of  what  the  ocean  freights,  insurance  charges,  and  other  costs  will  be, 
or  such  paiticulars  as  will  enable  the  buyer  readily  to  estimate  what 
the  goods  will  cost  him  by  the  time  they  have  arrived. 

Although  long-drawn-out  credit  as  a  selling  argument  is  expected 
to  appeal  to  the  least  desirable  kind  of  buyer,  American  firms  should 
be  rationally  liberal  and  grant  credits  that  compare  favorabl}'  with 
those  heretofore  offered  by  European  firms. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  particular  requirements 
of  the  market  as  regards  quality,  style,  size,  and  pacldng,  so  far  as 
it  does  not  involve  radical  changes  in  nuichinery. 

Articles  Needed  in  Bristol  District — Moving  Picture  Films. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  flour  and  potatoes,  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  corn  meal  and 
hominy,  which  could  be  sold  in  standard  packages.  There  is  a  market 
for  brewers'  cake  (made  of  dried  grain),  oil  cake,  hominy  feed,  bacon, 
lard,  cheese,  butter,  canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  honey,  waxed-paper 
receptacles  for  honey,  glass  bottles,  Avire  nails,  mo\ing-picture  films, 
stained-glass  imitations,  leather  bags  and  purses,  fiber  tape,  gum  tape, 
manila  box  cord,  wrapping  paper,  jute  and  white  hemp  twine,  gaso- 
line tractors  for  farms,  knit  goods,  window  and  plate  glass,  chloride 
o£ .calcium,  and  shipbuilding  machinery. 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  moving-]>icture  films  now  shown  in  this 
district  are  of  American  numufacture.  These  are  not  shipped  direct 
from  the  Ignited  States  to  this  city,  but  come  chiefly  through  film 
exchanges  in  Cardiff  and  London.  The  principal  American  film 
companies  hnvQ  their  own  agencies  or  branches  in  London.  The 
American  serial  feature  play  is  meeting  with  an  ever-growing  popu- 
larity. 
Automobiles  and  Agricultural  Machinery. 

Owing  to  European  manufaettu'ers  not  being  able  to  manufacture 
light-weight  automobiles  so  cheaply  as  is  done  in  the  United  States 
by  large-scale  ])roduction,  the  Americans  practically  control  the  mar- 
ket. The  British  manufacture  of  motor  cars  for  the  ordinary  trade 
has  come  to  a  standstill,  the  output  being  taken  over  entirely  by  the 
Govermnent;  but  the  enlarged  factories  )iow  producing  cars  for  war 
purpo.ses  will  be  in  position  to  turn  out  larger  quantities  for  the 
ordinary  trade  after  the  war. 

ISIany  car  ownei-s  have  handed  over  their  automobiles  to  the  Red 
Cross  or  to  the  military  authorities  and  there  will  be  a  great  wastage 
to  be  replaced  after  the  war.  The  car  that  will  be  principally  in 
demand  in  the  future  is  believed  to  be  the  light  medium  .sized  four- 
seater, with  four  cylinders.  The  British  manufactui-ers  are  now  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  production  of  this  American  type  of  car  and 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  more  uniform  model. 

A  department  has  been  established  under  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions to  control   the   manufacture  and   disliibution   of  agricultural 
machinery  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Two-thirds  of  the  reapers,  bind- 
15144°— 17— 19b 2 
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ers.  and  niowtTs  n^od  in  tliis  country  hnve  been  imported,  chiefly 
from  the  United  States. 

The  cenfralizntion  of  this  industry  has  been  made  necessary  owing 
io  the  bulky  nature  of  these  goods  and  the  scarcity  of  shipyiino:  space, 
and  the  i)resent  stimuhis  in  acrricultural  development.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  standardize  the  model  and  the  various  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery produced,  and  toward  aiualgatnation  of  principal  manufac- 
turers. Farmers  have  to  state  their  re<|uirements  in  advance.  There 
will  be  a  particular  demand  for  motor  tractors  in  this  district. 
Buttons,  Paper  Goods,  and  Box  Shooks. 

There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  buttons  during  the 
past  few  years.  I^ocal  linns  using  them  nialie  their  purchases  by 
indirect  importation,  and  samples  are  shown  by  agents.  Pearl  but- 
tons came  chiefly  fnmi  Jap;'n  and  France;  ivory,  from  Italy,  and 
prior  to  the  war  largely  from  Austria.  Horn  buttons  from  Japan 
are  made  in  a  satisfactory  imitation  of  ivory  and  sold  at  a  compara- 
tively low  price. 

Austrian  and  German  buttons  were  used  in  large  quantities,  and 
fancy  buttons  as  cheap  as  12  cents  per  gross  were  obtained  from  these 
sources.  Cheap  glass  buttons  are  now  vei-y  scarce.  Dress  and  cos- 
tume buttons  are  manufactured  chiefly  in  England.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable d(  mand  for  low-class  pearl  "butt<  ns  used  in  the  production 
of  women's  blouses,  and  for  line?\  buttons  for  home-made  garments. 

Wrapping  paper  was  formerly  obtained  lai-g'>lv  from  the  Conti- 
nent. Vegetable  parchment,  strawboards,  and  flint  paper  came  in 
normal  times  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  tissue  paper  an'd  flint 
paper  from  (Jermany.  '  Chea})  enamel  and  grease-proof  paper  came 
from  Norway,  and  sealing  and  kraft  paper  from  vSweden  a'ld  Nor- 
way. Blotting  paper  made  from  rags  is  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, but  the  American  article  is  cheaper,  as  was  the  German.  Gum 
paper,  for  catalogues,  and  carbon  papers  came  chiefly  from  the 
United  States:  and  wax  paper  in  normal  times  from  Belgium  and 
France.  Although  normally  American  paper  was  not  usually  im- 
ported direct,  considerable  quantities  have  been  received  since  the 
war,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  ^vrapI)ing  paper,  of  a  strength  equiva- 
lent to  Scandinavian  kraft.  and  for  waxed  paper  receptacle.s. 

Large  quantities  of  box  shooks  are  used  in  tliis  district.  The  tim- 
ber u.sed  is  principally  Quebec  spruce.  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
white,  and  Finnish  battens.  The  princii)al  usei-s  are  the  laig'  to- 
bacco, confectionery,  and  soap  factories  in  Bristol,  who  usually  manu- 
facture their  own  cases.  A  firm  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  mamifac- 
turers  uses  '200,000  cases  a  year.  The  tobacco  manufacturers  prefer 
to  use  timber  in  the  form  of  deals  or  round  logs.  Owing  to  the  higher 
prices  (|Uoted,  firms  in  this  Iwalily  have  not  been  importing  these 
materials  from  the  United  States. 
Pumps,  Wire  Nails  and  Hope,  and  Brass  Strips. 

American  manufacturers  practically  have  control  of  the  trade  in 
low-priced  pumps,  owing  to  large-scale  production.  The  American 
article  is.  however,  in  the  opinion  of  local  dealers,  lighter  and  less 
durable  than  the  pump  of  British  make. 

iiigh-i>ressure  jKjwer  jiumps  suitable  for  use  in  connection  with 
ci/llieries  were  obtained  laigely  from  S\vii/,er!and.  Semirotary 
pumps  came  chiefly  from  (JierMuiny,  and  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
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is  usually  quoted  by  American  manufacturers.  The  Germans  were 
able  to  offer  a  1-inch  suction  and  delivery  semirotary  pump,  all  iron 
and  M'ith  brass  valves  and  seatings,  at  $1.95.  Large  power  pumps 
suitable  for  use  in  connection  with  waterworks  are  supplied  mostly 
by  liritish  firms. 

The  lielizian  manufacturers  whose  wire  nails  dominated  this  mar- 
ket before  the  war  are  now  supplanted  by  the  American  exporters. 
Local  merchants  state  that  they  prefer  to  receive  these  packed  in 
bags  of  112  pounds. 

The  wire  rope  in  most  demand  is  ^-inch  in  circumference,  bore 
galvanized  flexible  steel,  made  of  crucible  steel  wire,  90  tons  per 
square  inch  breaking  strain — six  spans  of  12  (or  11)  wire,  with  heuip 
core  to  each  and  hemp  main  heart.  This  is  in  coils  of  100  fathoms 
each  and  prices  are  quoted  per  GOO  fathoms.  The  British  manufac- 
turers have  been  able  to  quote  lower  prices  for  wire  rope  than  those 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  demand  for  rolled,  ordinary,  polished,  and  engraving 
brass  strips,  from  G  to  18  inches  wide  and  from  12  to  20  feet  long. 
The  gauge  is  Birmingham  wire,  8  to  22.  These  strii)s  have  l)een 
obtained  by  local  merchants  from  factories  in  Birmingham.  There 
is  ulso  a  market  for  household  hardware,  as  British  juanufacturers 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  demand. 
Glass  and  Glassware,  Chemicals,  and  Marble. 

Amei-ican  manufacturers  have  been  shipping  large  quantities  of 
window  and  plate  glass  and  glass  bottles  to  Bristol  since  the  war 
cu^  off  supplies  from  Belgium.  Some  buyers  have  complained  that 
the  American  window  glass  was  not  of  so  good  qualitj'^  or  so  well 
packed  as  was  desired.  Bristol  merchants  like  to  receive  quotations 
f.  o.  b.  vessel  sailing  for  the  Ignited  Kingdom  for  glass  manufactured 
in  usual  billets  for  the  English  trade,  and  prefer  to  be  informed  at 
the  same  time  of  current  freight  tjuotations,  so  that  they  can  readily 
estimate  total  costs.  Packing  must  be  done  with  great  care.  The 
local  importers  usually  desire  mixed  sizes  of  sheets  (not  all  the 
same  size)  in  each  crate,  from  50  to  GO  inches  long  by  30  to  40  inches 
wide.  There  is  a  large  market  for  1-pound  and  2-pound  neck  glass 
jars  for  marmalades  and  jams.  /Ihese  must  be  round  and  patent 
or  screw  caps  are  not  reipiired. 

The  iuq)()rtation  of  annnonia  and  calcium,  used  in  refrigeration, 
has  been  very  much  curtailed  by  the  war.  The  Germans  undersold 
ammonia  in  this  market  to  the  extent  of  2  cents  per  pound  less  than 
British  producers.  The  article  was  put  up  in  round  cylinders.  There 
is  a  large  firm  in  this  city  which  desires  to  ol)tain  supplies  of  chloride 
of  calcium  from  (he  Uniled  States. 

Practically  all  the  marble  used  in  Bristol  is  for  monumental  work 
and  is  principally  white  Sicilian.  Colored  marble  is  used  only  to  a 
limited  extent  and  mainly  for  decorative  purposes,  the  local  climate 
not  being  ccmducive  to  its  external  use.  This  connnodity  is  generally 
imp(nted  through  T^ondon. 

Harness  and  Saddlery. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  harness  used  in  this  district  is  made  of 
black  leather,  and  most  of  the  stitching  is  done  by  hand.  Harness 
with  collars  and  hames  is  the  kind  in  most  general  use  and  a  very 
plain  style  is  preferred.     The  light  harness  is  three-fourths  brass 
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:u\d  ono-foinfli  ii'ckol:  the  heavy  kind  is  japanned.  The  mo9t  popn- 
liir  type  of  harness  is  phaeton  or  "jfiir":  cart  and  faiTii  harness  is 
also  in  demand,  as  well  as  sa<ldle  trees  and  hridles.  The  inaniifae- 
tnre  of  harness  and  saddlery  in  this  country  is  centered  in  Walsall. 
A  \cL':\\  dealer  says  there  is  a  prejudice  a<j:ainst  American  harness 
and  sad<!]ery  owing  to  its  liirht  appearance  in  comparison  to  that 
made  in  tliis  coiuitry.  The  amount  of  American  harness  being 
liandled  in  the  ordinary  trade  is  small.  American  manufacturers 
y.  ill  need  to  pay  i)articular  attention  to  special  British  requirements* 
in  order  to  jref  their  products  well  introduced. 
Cotton  and  Knit  Goods — Catalogues. 

Tliere  is  a  irood  market  for  knitted  prloves,  knitted  undervests,  and 
1  eather  mixture  half-hose.  Lai-ge  quantilies  of  rib'ned  cotton  jroods 
were  imported  from  Germany,  such  as  blankets,  ladies'  divided  skirts, 
ordinary  skirts,  ladies'  bodices,  spencers,  and  cotton  underwear  for 
both  men  and  women.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  underwear 
is  for  an  "  i\ory  "  color,  and  there  should  be  a  suggestion  of  wool.  A 
dead  white  finds  little  demand. 

One  firm  in  this  city  used  to  buy  as  many  as  1.500  dozen  ribbed 
undergarments  per  annum  from  Germany  at  $3.89  each.  Since  the 
war  began  this  concern  has  imi)orted  large  quantities  of  rijjbed  cot- 
ton goods  from  the  United  States.  A  local  importer  says  that  ab(i»ut 
90  per  cent  of  the  cotton  undervests  came  from  Germany  before  the 
war. 

This  consulate  would  like  to  receive  more  catalogiies  and  price  lists 
from  American  manufacturers  interested  in  exporting  to  this  dis- 
trict. These  will  be  placed  on  file  and  card  indexed  for  reference 
whenever  a  local  firm  intjuires  for  particulars  concerning  the  line 
covered.  The  present  supply  of  catalogues  is  not  so  complete  as 
desired. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Although  the  total  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  1916.  as  shown  by  invoices  certified  at  the  Bristol  consulate, 
shows  a  slight  decrease  from  1915.  it  is  fairly  up  to  the  average.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  during  1914  constituted  a  record  and  ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000  in  value,  but  decreased  to  nearlv  half  that  amount 
the  following  year.  Export  restrictions,  laboi-  shortage,  and  scarcity 
of  raw  materials  have  been  res))onsible  for  the  decline  i^i  many  items. 

The  followinir  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  shipments  to 
the  United  States  from  Bristol  during  1915  and  1916: 


Articles. 


Animal  chnrcoal 

Antiquities 

Bacon  rmil  ham 

Bookbindiii^;  mutciial 

Books  an<l  .stationery 

Clay " 

Chemicals:  Amiuotiia 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

CordsRc 

Fuller's  carUi 

Ftimlture 

Hides 

Iron: 

Ore 

Oxido 


810,230 
G,W2 

16, 7fl2 
46,733 


17,  l')4 
3,r>Zi 
(•>,(5;i8 
6,169 


120,648 

6,::z7 

19,793 


1916 


Articles. 


T/palhor 

Machinery 

Piiint  ings". 

Pius 

Pla<;licine 

Seeds 

Tobaceo 

Willows 

Wini-s  and  snirils. 

Woolens 

All  other  arlicles.. 


Total. 


$16,804 

7,181 

21,141 

118,579 


ll,!C.l 
ICi,  672 
6ti,  (VIO 


191G 


»%6n8 
17,on8 

2,fl81 
25,509 

8,244 
10,778 


2,464 

13,087 
l«t,  181 
30,970 


67G,  104 


586,224 
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Analysis  of  Declared  Exports. 

Eiifflish  ball  clay  was  shippetl  to  the  Uniled  States  in  larire  quan- 
tities for  use  in  connection  ^\■itll  the  steel  intlustrv.  Woolen  exports 
increased,  owinor  to  the  lai'*^e  demand  for  tlieni  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  ability  of  shippers  to  obtain  export  licenses. 

The  principal  decreases  occurred  in  shipments  of  hides,  animal 
charcoal,  and  tobacco.  Hxport  restrictions  have  brou^rht  about  a 
virtual  cessation  of  hide  shipments,  and  so  far  as  animal  charcoal  is 
concerned  shipments  made  since  the  war  began  were  merely  in  fulfill- 
ment of  previous  contracts.  The  certification  of  invoices  for  tobacco 
was  an  unusual  procedure  and  merely  covered  a  consignment  of 
Macedonia  tobacco  that  was  reshipped  from  this  port. 

The  amount  of  goods  exported  from  Bristol  to  the  United  States 
is  small  in  comparison  to  the  American  goods  imported.  A  con- 
siderable (juantity  of  the  exports  invoiced  at  this  office  is  shipped 
from  Liver})ool. 

'  Most  of  the  trade  in  antiquities  is  conducted  by  firms  in  Bath, 
whence  bookbinding  materials.  i)rinted  books,  and  plasticine  also  are 
invoiced.  Woolen  goods  are  sent  chiefly  from  Stroud,  iSIinchin- 
hampton,  Dursley,  and  Trowbridge;  pins,  from  Stroud;  oxide  of 
iron,  from  Wick  and  Chew  ]Magna;  agricultural  seeds,  from  Lang- 
port;  hemp,  fishing  twine,  and  bath  bricks,  from  Bridgeport;  and 
ball  clay,  from  Devonshire.  The  other  articles  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  declared  exports  are  invoiced  by  firms  in  Bristol. 

The  export  trade  of  Bristol  is  mostly  with  the  British  colonies 
^md  South  America.  The  manufacturers  of  cocoa  and  chocolate 
formerly  sent  many  shipments  to  the  United  States,  but  in  recent 
years  this  business  has  declined,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Bristol 
manufacturers  to  compete  in  the  laiited  States  with  American 
producers. 

Several  important  industries  in  Bristol  carry  on  a  fairly  large  ex- 
port trade,  but  not  with  the  United  States,  principally  because  they 
could  not  c(.'mpete  in  that  market  with  the  American  manufacturers. 
Ready-made  clothing  is  turned  out  in  this  city  in  large  quantities 
and  is  ship])ed  mostly  to  South  Africa  and  Canada.  Metal  manu- 
factures, motor  cars,  motorcycles,  pottei-y.  paper,  and  cardboard  are 
exported  chiefly  to  Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  and  Canada. 

HULL." 

By  Consul  Cliarlofi  AI.  Hathaway,  jr. 

An  account  of  the  connnerce  and  industries  of  this  district  in  1916 
resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  eflects  of  war.  Import  and 
export  restrictions  have  become  more  numerous  and  dealing  in  va- 
rious articles  has  been  forbidden  to  private  traders  except  under 
special  permits.  Direct  control  of  sugar,  leather,  wool,  wheat,  hides, 
and  other  commodities  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government:  rail- 
ways have  been  controlled  since  the  outbroaJc  of  war.  and  n(iw  canals 
and  coal  mines  have  been  added. 

The  Government  is  regidating  everything  connected  with  the  sup- 
ply of  war  needs;  crops  have  been  requisitioned,  especially  hay  and 

•Throughout  this  roport  the  ton  Is  2.210  pounds  nn.l  Iho  luir.droOwoight  112  pounds. 
Other  units  arc  defined  as  they  occur. 
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l>()fato(\s;  pricrs  have  been  fi.xod  for  milk,  tea,  .sn<rar.  and  potatoes* 
railway  travel  has  been  cmtailod  by  an  increase  of  50  jter  cent  in 
fares  and  by  drastic  reductions  in  nnmber  and  speed  of  trains. 
Chief  Industries  Are  Shipping,  Fisheries,  and  Oil  Manufacture. 

()f  the  industries  of  Hull,  the  lisheries  are  the  oldest  except  ship- 
piniT,  and  employ  the  lar«>:est  number  of  persons.  Tlie  whale  fisheries 
of  the  poi-t  date  from  151)8.  and  wh;\le  oil  is  -till  broufrht  here, 
althou<jrh  there  appears  to  have  In  en  no  Hull  whaler  at  sea  later  than 
1868.  Trawl  fishing  from  Hull  I)e.i2fan  in  18.')4r-55,  and  by  1882  steam 
trawlers  had  been  introduced.  Trawling  at  (rrimsby  be«ran  a  little 
later  than  at  ^lull,  but  has  developed  more  rapidly,"^  until  Grimsby 
has  become  the  world's  greatest  fishing  port. 

Next  after  fisheries  in  number  of  persons  employed  comes  marine 
transportation.  Hull  has  long  been  the  third  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  aggregate  volume  of  imports  and  exports,  and  acconling 
to  statistics  published  in  1915  it  stood  fourteenth  among  the  workl'l 
ports,  exceeding  every  port  of  the  United  States  except  New  York". 
This  is  the  trade  of  Hull  the  port  as  di'^tinguished  from  Hull  the 
industrial  city,  for  only  a  small  proporticm  of  all  the  great  tonnage 
that  passes  through  the  port  is  controlled  by  Hull  merchants. 

Among  other  important  industries  arc' flour  mills  (Hull  is  the 
third  milling  center  of  the  United  Kingdom)  ;  chalk  quarries;  cemont 
works;  manufactories  of  oil-mill  and  excavating  jnachiner3\  radi- 
ators (American),  washing  blue,  and  other  products;  and  coal-tar 
distilleries:  but  the  distinctive  industry  of  the  city  is  the  manufncture 
of  vegetable  oils  and  the  residual  products,  feeding  cake  and  fer- 
tilizer. Hull  produces  half  the  output  of  the  Unifed  Kingdom  in 
this  line  and  since  1911  has  exceeded  Marseille  in  volume  of  material 
used,  although  not  in  oil  produced.  Extensive  paint  works  dependent 
upon  the  oil  industry  have  long  been  established  here  and  some  soap 
is  made;  but  there  is  need  of  the  addition  of  soap  and  margarin 
factories  on  a  large  scale. 

[A  detailed  review  of  tl^  veffcf.'hio  oil  iudustry  of  Hull  was  published  In 
CoMxiEHCE  Reports  for  May  14.  1917.1 

Grimsby,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  Goole,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  that  river,  have  suffered  more  than  Hull  from  war 
conditions,  primarily  because  their  activities  are  less  diversified. 
Grimsby's  one  industry  of  importance,  its  fisheries,  has  declined 
materially,  and  Goole  is  merely  the  port  of  the  Li'-icashire  &  York- 
shire Railway.  Both  ports  are  at  present  heavy  impoiters  of  bacon, 
eggs,  and  butter  from  the  Continent.  Normally  Goole  has  a  very 
large  coasting  trade. 

Trade  with  United  States. 

Ordinarily  most  of  the  trade  of  Hull  is  with  the  Baltic  and  near-by 
European  countries.  The  United  States,  with  India  and  the  Medi- 
terranean countries,  figiires  in  the  second  group.  In  191;^  the  aggre- 
gate trade  with  the  United  States  was  valued  at  $?>5,G0S.197.  out  of  a 
total  of  $411,727,402;  and  in  1915.  $.54,489,854  out  of  $855,850,301,  a 
rise  from  9  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  This  was  brought  about  by  an 
actual  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States  on  the  one  liand, 
and  by  the  curtailment  or  complete  stoppage  of  HulTs  north  Euro- 
pean traffic  on  the  other.  The  trade  of  Grimsbv  and  Goole  with  the 
United  States  is  mostly  included  in  the  Hull  figures. 
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Durin<?  191G,  129  ships  received  bills  of  health  from  this  office, 
against  171  in  1015  and  145  in  1913;  of  those  in  1910,  123.  of  an 
a<r<2:regate  net  tonnage  of  348,149,  were  original  clearances  from  the 
Huinber,  against  157  vessels  of  467,G03  tons  in  1915;  118  cleared  from 
Hull  in  191(5,  compared  with  151  in  1915,  and  7r.  loaded  no  cargo 
in  this  district,  against  112  in  1915. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

In  the  acconipanj'ing  statement  of  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States,  as  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at  Hull  during  the 
past  two  years,  the  quantit}''  of  the  items  all'ords  a  better  basis  for 
com])arison  than  the  value. 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value 


191G 


Quantity.      Value 


Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 

Alum pounds. 

IJarium,  crude  carbonate tons. 

Coal-tar  jiroduct.s — 

Carbolic  acid pounds . 

Creosote gallons. 

Creosote  oil do 

Creosote,  .saponified do.-. . 

Cres3l do 

Fertilizer tons. 

Fibers:  Hemp — 

I'nlvacVloJ do 

IlacMod do... 

Fish:  Ilerrinp,  pickled .•- pounds. 

Fishini;  go.ir 

Glue  .stock tons. 

Gum,  cipul pounds. 

Hair,  human  (oriental) do 

Hides: 

Cattle,  wet do. . . , 

Hor.so do 

Oils,  vciictahle: 

Castor pallons.. 

Palm  Ircrnel pounds. , 

Rape gallons., 

Paint.s,  piu-monis,  and  colors: 

Bluing',  etc pounds.. 

Marine  compositions do 

Oxid'J  o{  iron do 

Paint  and  ilrycrs do 

Paris  wliite do 

l"llnim  irinc do 

Paper,  \vra;ii)ing do 

Rubl)cr,  crude do 

Seeds,  Kuior bushels. 

Starch,  rice ; .  .pounds. 

Vegetables:  Onions bushels. 

Wool,  and  nianufaeluro.s  of: 

(^amel's-hair  jiress  cloth pounds . 

Mohair do 

All  other  articles 


470,073 
150 


S7,280 
_       3,121 


4t,«.S 

110.200 

9,117 

ur,,on 

2,800 

127 

147 

l,8."i4,410 


Total . 


1.52 

2,203,.57S 

y3,.';7S 

50, 140 
38,410 

0,710 
200,  .504 
212,110 

19,020 
23,, 520 

027,719 
17,715 

948,017 

272, 004 
.30,  .525 

401,012 
13, 275 
!)4 , 0  to 
15,  S27 

75,278 
(0,32i) 


9, 5SS 
20,4(3 

3,(98 
72,  .31 3 
58, 157 

28,313 

33,432 
lll,80-9 

22, 030 

8,223 

1.50, 4;i8 

15,771 

0,299 
2,847 

4,002 

25, 787 

_12i),527 

3,200 
2,171 

14,020 
1,0.37 
4,938 

21,4(8 

4,713 

191,105 

21,(29 
5,911 

13, 8(,7 

39,288 
18,085 
52. 475 


1.37,214 
420 

2, 145 
8.5,054 
01,937 
73,789 
88,900 


$9,941 
9,850 

1,970 
19,374 
15, 0O4 
02,378 
70,3()6 


1,800 


007, 704 


337 

7,431,(^98 

305, 053 

311,400 
221,410 

28,578 
448,. 579 
47,733 

23,871 

33,040 
824,130 

20,441 
58.5, 0.57 
435,870 

40,800 

1,543,300 

109,404 

112,308 


01,332 
18,945 
27,505 
540, 5&1 
94,462 

37,335 
22,393 

25,350 
35, 075 
32, 190 

5,547 

3,200 

22,071 

2,071 

3, 025 

32,077 

0,707 

001,737 

277,395 

9,060 


25, 1.54 
118,131 


18,102 
35, 575 
23,761 


1,119,; 


2,194,810 


Returned  American  goods  amounted  to  $2,921  in  1910.  against 
$2,309  in  1915.  Exports  to  the  Philippines  in  1910  consisted  of 
cantor  oil  valued  at  $789.  There  were  no  exports  to  Hawaii  or  to 
Porto  Kico.  Dried  cod,  the  only  regular  export  to  Porto  Rico, 
dwindled  from  $21,480  in  191 1  to  $2,004  in  1915  and  ceased  altogether 
in  1910. 

Of  the  articles  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  hemp  (Italian),  human 
hair  (Chinese),  mohair,  castor  seed  (Indian),  onions  (Egyptian), 
gum  copal,  and  rubber  are  the  principal  items  not  produced  in  this 
district,     f Jum  copal  :ind  rubber  are  products  of  c'liu.ifniiil    Vfrica, 
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Avliidi  did  not  loiiie  to  Hull  before  the  war.  Tb*  pickled  herring 
is  largely  from  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft,  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
England. 

I'ahn-kcrnel  oil  is  a  new  mannfaetnrc  of  Hull,  appearing  first  in 
1915.  IJap--  oil.  the  premier  ex]iort  before  thi'  war.  whicirin  1!)18 
made  up  one-fourth  of  the  total  invoic^\s,  declined  steadily  under 
pressure  of  war  conditions  from  ;5-H,'20i)  gallons  in  1914  to' 212.118 
galbns  in  1015  and  47,7;)8  gallons  in  1910.  -  Creosote  sai)onifie(l'"  is 
the  disinfectant  prejiaration  sold  in  the  United  States  under  tlie 
trade  name  "creolin." 

Sources  of  Hull's  American  TrafUc. 

The  declared  export  totals  are  by  no  means  a  fair  measure  of  the 
trallic  e\ery  year  leaving  the  port  of  Hull  for  the  United  States. 
]\Iore  sJiipinents  originate  in  inland  districts,  such  as  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Sheffield,  and  Nottingham,  routed  via  Knll.  than  originate  in 
the  Hull  district.  A  still  greater  volume  of  traffic  is  supplied  in 
normal  times  by  transshipment  on  through  bills  of  lading  between 
the  Unit?d  States  and  the  Ealtic,  the  Sc.andina\  ian  countries,  the 
Mediterranean,  India,  Belgium,  and  elsewhei-e.  In  1913,  for  ex- 
ample, the  declared  export's  from  this  consulate  were  valuex:!  at 
$1,000,481.  while  the  customs  returns  show  exports  of  British  goods 
valued  at  $;3,G15,o4T  and  reexports  of  foreign  goc;ds  (including  ti-ans- 
shipments)  valued  at  $5,748,228.  Not  all  the  goods  invoiced  at  .Hull 
take  ship  at  Hull — in  som?  years  }>erhaps  one-tenth  ])art  in  value  goes 
through  Liverpool— and  some  of  the  articles  invofced  are  foreign 
goods  reexported  (in  1913  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  by  ^^alue), 
so  it  may  be  estimated  roughly  tluit  slightly  less  than  $1,{)00.000 
worth  of  goods  is  sold  annually  by  the  Hull  "district  to  the  United 
States,  that  upward  of  $2,500,000  worth  of  British  goods  sold  to  the 
United  States  from  other  districts  is  shipped  through  Hull,  and  that 
more  than  $5,500,000  worth  of  foreign  (not  British)  goods  ai-e  car- 
ried from  Hull  to  the  United  States,  mostly  transshipped  (m  throuo-h 
bills  of  lading.  '^ 

The  entrepot  trade  before  the  war  was  comparatively  small;  in 
1916  rubber  and  gum  copal  from  the  Kongo  and  castor  beans  and 
human  hair  from  Asia  comprised  three-fourths  of  the  invoices.  The 
total  value  of  Hull's  transshipment  trade  to  all-  counti-ies  on  through 
bills  of  lading  and  under  bond  in  1913  was  $14,790.0ti7. 

Staple  im])orts  from  the  United  States  into  Hull  are  wheat,  lard, 
bacon,  barley,  wheat  flour,  turpentine  and  rosin,  maize,  implements 
and  tools,  lard  compound,  paraffin  wax  and  mineral  oils,  oak  and 
yellow-pine  logs  and  timber,  and  apples. 
Market  for  American  Goods  Limited  to  Necessities. 

Trade  with  Great  Britain  is  now  so  complicated  by  import,  ex- 
P'»rt,  and  other  restrictions,  that  not  much  can  profitably  b?  said 
j.bout  extending  American  sales  here.  The  great  staples,  grain  aiwi 
provisions,  and  other  art'cles  of  national  necessity  will  be  bought; 
other  things  will  be  excluded,  no  matter  how  nuich  desired  by  t lie 
individual  purchaser.  Forward  contracts  for  d-liverv  after  tlie  war 
may  be  made  in  some  cases,  but  luitil  then  only  articles  of  urgent 
need  are  likely  to  b'  allowed  shii)pii)g  space. 

To  introtluce  novelties  or  maintain  the  trade  in  those  already  estab- 
lished is  practically  imjiossible.    Although  for  staple  necessities  the 
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ninilcet  will  •\:>e  good,  in  these  lines  exist  long-established  connections 
and  the  opportunities  for  new  seekers  after  trade  are  correspond- 
ingly i)oorer.  Interest  in  labor-saving  devices  of  all  sorts,  however, 
is  stronger  than  ever,  on  account  of  the  unprecedented  shortage  of 
labor.  Alakers  of  such  machinery  for  household,  farm,  or  factory  use 
^~\v(!uld  do  well  to  give  this  field  immediate  attention,  even  if  only  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  after-the-war  trade.  Imports  of  tliis  sort 
are  coming  in  as  necessities.  The  Government  has  imported  inotor 
plows  and  other  agricultural  machinery  in  an  attemjit  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  farm  labor.  Any  article  that  can  save  human  labor  in 
essential  occupalions  has  a  chance  and  should  be  pushed  now.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  except  for  a  few  staple  commodities,  this  dis- 
trict is  best  reached  through  London  or  another  large  center. 

The  Import  Trade — Provisions,  Grain,  and  Flour. 

In  lOlG  Hull  imported  from  the  United  States  11,G59  tons  of  bacon, 
4,072  tons  of  lard,  and  21  tons  of  cheese  (Chamber  of  Commerce 
figures)  ;  in  1915  10,811  tons  of  bacon,  170  tons  of  hams,  12,758  tons 
of  lard.  1.49G  tons  of  lard  compound,  and  2(59  tons  of  cheese  (custom- 
house figures,  unpublished).  Total  imports  of  bacon  at  Hull  in  1910 
were  41.292  tons,  against  41.125  tons  in  1915;  and  hams.  114  tons  in 
1910.  against  l.;587  tons  in  1915.  Denmark  is  the  principal  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  the  supply  of  pork  products  to  this 
district. 

Imports  of  wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  flour  fell  off  considerably  from 
1915;  barley  increased  slightly.  According  to  the  Hull  Chamber  of 
Connnerce,  the  total  quantities  imported  were: 


rruiucts. 


Wheat  Cqimrtcrs  of  ^SO  pounds^ ...... 

Harley  (quarters  of  44.S  p^mrKis) 

Onts  (quarters  of  :!"<".  pound-^' 

Mabc  (quarter*  of  1S>  poumls) 

Flour  (hundredweight  of  n2  pounds). 


1913 


4,20O,?56 
800,796 
50(1,  no 
S2i),(M8 

211,. oje 


1915 


3,0()f),45^ 
?45,779 
1H7,!)57 

1,127,(;82 
St7,fi59 


191:; 


2,578,224 
482.182 

72,099 
071,583 
55,074 


Toward  the  end  of  the  year  (he  Government  assumed  control  of  the 
wheat  supply  and  has  prescribed  a  standard  flour  Avhicli  alon;^  may 
be  made  or  sold.  This  regulation  would  appear  to  i)revent  the  usual 
imi:)ortation  of  American  floui-  unless  i(  were  especially  milled  to  the 
British  standard.  Wheat  prices  at  Hull,  acconling  to  the  Yorkshire 
Post,  fluctuated  (jjer  480  pounds  Xo.  1  Manitoba  delivered  ex  ship) 
from  $15.81  on  January  1.  1910,  to  $18  in  March,  $11.80  in  June, 
$17.70  to  $18  on  October  9,  when  the  Government  took  control,  and 
$19.59  Xo\einber  9.  around  which  the  j^rice  reuuuned  ihe  rest  of  the 
year,  liritish  wheat  followed  a  similar  c(nirse.  averaging  in  January 
$17.02  per  480  pounds  and  in  December  $19.49. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  trad(»  has  suffered  from  a  shortage  of  sup- 
plies. The  situation  culmiuated  on  Iu'l)i-uary  20.  1917,  with  the  (Jov- 
ernment  prohibition  of  the  imjiort  of  apples,  tom:ito(>-,  and  some 
other  raw  fruits,  and  restriction  of  oranges,  bananas,  grapes,  and 
nuts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  1910  imports.  Im|->()rts  of  all  kinds  into 
Hull  in  1910  totaled  1,703,210  packages,  again.st  2,012,280  packages 
15144°— 17— 19b 3 
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in  1015  and  4,733,305  packages  in  1913.  American  apples,  Spanish 
oran«ros.  KLryptiaii  and  Spanish  onions,  AlnuM-ia  pjrapos.  Jersey  pota- 
toes, Dutch  toiiialoes.  and  miscellaneous  Dutch  vej;etables  were  the 
piincipal  items.  Prices  were  hiirh.  especially  of  oranges,  onions,  and 
grapes.  The  usual  summer  trade  in  soft  fruits  from  (Jernuiny,  Bel- 
gium, and  Ki'ance,  was  lost  altogether.  Tudividruil  tiaders  did  well, 
but  the  trade  in  general  suffered.  Only  one  caigo  of  bananas  was 
received  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  usual  banana  shipments 
from  the  Caribbean  countries  to  Liverpool,  thence  by  rail  to  Hull 
for  shij^ment  to  Scandinavian  countries,  ceased  altogether. 

Imports  of  ajjples  from  the  United  Stales  amounted  to  14,075 
hundredweight,  against  70,3-2r)  hundredweiglit  in  1015.  Some  of  these 
were  of  Canadian  origin.  This  mai'ket  exhibits  a  growing  prefer- 
ence for  apples  in  boxes  over  those  in  barrels.  Practically  no  Ameri- 
can pears  were  received  in  1016.  In  1014  and  1015  American  cran- 
berries were  doing  well  here  in  competition  with  the  smaller  Russian 
variety,  but  shipping  conditions  have  cut  off  this  trade  for  the 
present. 
Petroleum  and  Lumber.  • 

Imports  of  petroleum  into  Hull  in  1016  were  about  5,500.000  gal- 
lons less  than  in  1015.  The  decrease  is  due  to  lack  of  transport.  In 
1016  the  total  imports  of  petroleum  were  17.026,745  imperial  gallons, 
against  23,406,427  gallons  in  1015  and  12,785.383  gallons  in  1013. 
The  United  States  furnished  15,706,347  crallons  in  1015,  of  which 
8.233.400  gallons  were  kerosene,  6.275,065'lubricating,  and  1,286,082 
fuel.  In  1016  the  United  States  furnished  4,215.005  gallons  of  lubri- 
cating oil  and  268,702  gallons  of  fuel  oil;  Mexico,  12,714.148  gallons 
of  "petroleum"  (presumably  mostly  kerosene),  and  174,700  gallons 
of  fuel  oil;  and  Burma,  553,200  gallons  of  benzine.  The  lubricating 
oil  comes  in  barrels  and  the  rest  in  bulk. 

Imports  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  into  the  three  Humber  ports,  ac- 
cording to  the  Timber  Trades  Journal,  were,  in  board  measure:  For 
1013.  850,184,400  feet;  for  1015,  543,355.800  feet;  and  for  1016, 
480,573,000  feet.  Of  the  1015  imjDorts  more  than  84,000,000  boai'd 
feet  was  consigned  to  a  Government  pui-chasing  agent;  only  a  little 
over  5,000,000  feet  was  so  consigned  in  1016.  Allowing  for  this,  the 
volume  of  imports  by  the  trade  was  about  the  same  in  each  year. 
Government  prohibition  of  import  is  likely  to  reduce  the  1017  total. 
Up  to  March  20,  1017,  Chamber  of  Commerce  figui-es  show  imports 
of  31,612,800  board  feet  against  44,106.000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1016.  About  one-third  of  the  Humber  import  in  1016  was 
hewn  timber.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  mine  timber  and  mine 
props,  the  trade  in  which  was  better  than  in  1015. 
Hull  as  a  Lumber  Market — American  Timber. 

In  imports  of  sawn  lumber  Hull  stands  second  to  London  and  of 
hewn  lumber  second  to  Cardiff;  in  total  tonnage  received  it  ranks 
below  them  both.  As  a  general  timber  maiket,  Hull  is  second  only 
to  London.  For  American  woods,  however,  Liverj)ool  is  a  much 
greater  market;  Hull  looks  to  northern  Europe.  The  Humber  im- 
proved its  relative  position,  receiving  in  1016  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
Its  1015  import,  whde  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  received  only 
83^  per  cent.  Sweden  has  been  the  main  .source  of  supply,  although 
consideniblc  Russian  wood  has  come  from  the  White  Sea.     Freight 
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rates  and  prices  have  fluctuated  widely  at  very  high  levels.  Unusual 
quantities  of  home-grown  timber  are  reported  to  have  come  to  the 
Hull  mills  in  191G;  the  import  prohibition  will  still  further  increase 
the  proportion  in  1917;  but  there  are  no  considerable  wooded  areas 
near  Hull,  and  local  cutting  can  supply  but  little. 

American  oak,  pitch  pine,  ash,  and  walnut  are  staple  imyjorts  into 
Hull.  Of  unsawn  oak  4,G45.8()0  board  feet,  valued  at  $277,858,  was 
imported  in  1915;  no  returns  are  available  for  191G.  Tn  1918  Hull 
received  5.828,000  board  feet  of  "  fir,"  presumably  mostly  i/itch  pine 
logs  and  timber,  from  the  United  States,  although  doubtless  includ- 
ing some  cypress  and  Oregon  pine;  in  1915  this  had  dwindled  to 
1,779.000  board  feet,  and  in  191G  there  were  no  direct  im])orts  of 
pitcli  pine.  Meager  supplies  have  come  by  rail  from  Liverpool  or 
Manchester.  Sawn  pitch  pine  timber  of  14  to  IG  inches  and  upward 
ranged  in  January,  191G,  from  $0.G08  to  $1,084  per  cubic  foot,  and 
in  December  was  $1,398.  In  December,  191G,  Mobile  timber  realized 
$1.4G  per  cubic  foot.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  ex- 
pected to  make  Pacific  coast  pines  moi-e  available  here,  but  the  ton- 
nage dilliculty  has  deferred  that  possibility  until  after  the  war.  It 
should  then  be  possible  to  develop  a  fair  volume  of  direct  sales  to 
Hull.  Liverpool,  however,  is  likely  to  remain  the  chief  British 
market  for  American  lumber. 

The  Humber  Coal  Trade. 

Although  the  total  coal  shipments  from  the  Humber  in  1916 
(exclusive  of  bunkers)  were  less  than  half  those  of  1915,  which  in 
turn  were  less  than  half  those  of  the  last  prewar  year  (1918),  exports 
of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  191G  declined  only  about  12  per 
cent  from  1915.  Coal  supplied  directly  to  the  British  or  allied  Gov- 
ernments is  not  included  in  these  figui-es.  The  output  from  the  South 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Nottinghamshire  coal 
fields,  upon  which  tlie  Humber  ports  depend,  was  maintained  in  spite 
of  labor  shortage,  but  the  lai'ge  requirements  of  the  great  manufac- 
tories in  or  near  these  coal  fields  and  heavy  naval  demands  on  the 
Humber  cut  down  sharply  the  exportable  surplus.  Scarcity  of  ton- 
nage and  Government  restrictions  impeded  traders  increasingly. 
During  the  hist  six  months  of  191(;  threo-fourths  of  the  exports  from 
the  Humber  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  were  carried 
in  foreign  ships. 

The  following  figures  from  the  report  of  the  Hull  coal  inspector 
showing  shipments  of  coal  from  ports  on  the  Humljer  for  the  last 
four  y(>ars  (exclusive  of  bunkers  and  Government  supi)lios)  indicate 
a  considerable  decline: 


Ports. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

Hull                                  

4,510,289 
1,  :?Ofi,4f.2 
1,161,()7.< 
1,7' -.,294 

TVrit. 
2,968,801 

869. 44! 

890,513 
1,30(1,130 

Totu. 
2,440,936 
621, 61 3 
4S4,S07 
363,078 

Tims. 
1  062  135 

Goole       

378, 202 

Orimsbv                             

224,fiH4 

29,985 

8,721,118 
2,574,016 

6,088,887 
2,2>l,ZiH 

3, 91", 434 
1,. 541, 172 

1,69.5.006 

Coastwise  shipments 

786.000 

Grand  total » 

11,295,134 

8,340,145 

5,460,606 

2,481,006 

a  Not  includinf;  bunkers  and  Gorernment  supplies. 
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Bunker  coal  taken  from  Hull  amounted  to  6G8,086  tons  in  1916,  as 
compared  with  879,132  tons  in  1915  and  1,539.989  tons  in  1913. 
From  Grimsby  in  191G  was  shipped  291,507  tons,  from  Goole  30,834 
tons,  and  from  Immin^hnm  23,504  tons.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
Inimiii<T:liauj  shipped  hirijely  on  naval  account.  In  1913  Grimsby 
and  hnmin<iiiam  .supi)lit'd  1, 178,007  tons.  The  movement  of  coal 
at  Hull  was  as  follows:  Receipts,  4,067,733  tons  in  1915  and  3,290,281 
tons  in  1916;  shipments  (including  bunkers),  3,917,875  tons  in  1915 
and  2,049.117  tons  in  1916. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  coastwise  shipments  went  to  London  in 
1910,  against  75  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  France  took  over 
half  the  foreign  exports  in  1916  as  in  1915,  with  Sweden  second,  and 
Italy  third.  Exports  to  South  American  countries,  largelv  Argen- 
tina, which  in  1913  amounted  to  270,395  tons,  in  1916  dropped  to 
12,914  tons. 

Prices  of  Coal — Government  Regulation. 

Prices  of  best  Yorkshire  prime  hards  ranged  from  $5.23  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  Hull  in  January,  1916.  to  $10.95  in  May  and  June,  declining 
to  from  $6.93  to  $7.30  in  December.  Freightsmounted  to  $9.73  per 
ton,  when  the  Government  intervened,  fixing  prices  and  freights  to 
France  from  June  1,  1916— set  freight,  Hull  to  Rouen,  $6.69.  and 
maximum  price  of  Yorkshire  coal,  $7.30  per  ton.  The  same  scheme 
was  extended  to  Italy  and  French  Mediterranean  ports  on  October 
SO,  1916.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  this  was  revised,  freight  rates 
to  France  and  Italy  being  increased  and  provision  made  for  extra 
insurance  costs. 

Government  regulation  of  the  coal  industry  grew  steadily  through- 
out the  year  until  finally,  under  the  stimulus  of  labor  "diflicultTes, 
entire  control  of  the  mines  was  taken  over,  and  now  mining,  trans- 
portation by  rail  and  by  water,  prices  and  conditions  of  sale,  and 
freight — every  stage  from  coal  seam  to  consumer — is  supervised  bv 
the  (rovernment. 

The  Hull  and  Grimsby  Fisheries. 

The  unfavorable  conditions  of  1915  continued  through  1916,  be- 
coming steadily  more  acute;  three-fourths  of  the  fishing  fleet  of 
Grimsby  and  Hull  was  said  to  be  employed  on  Government  service  in 
1915.  and  the  proportion  did  not  decrease  in  1916.  An  official  esti- 
mate stated  that  75  per  cent  of  all  the  first-class  fishing  vessels  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  more  than  half  of  the  fishermen  were 
engaged  ii;  other  work.  A  great  part  of  the  North  Sea  is  closed  to 
fishing,  and  the  White  Sea  fisheries  had  to  be  given  up  early  in  the 
war.  Meanwhile  inshore  fishing,  which  had  lanc^uished  for  years, 
has  been  resumed;  long-distance  trawling  off  Iceland,  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  the  northwest  coast  of  the  British  Isles  still  continues.- 
Motor  boats  are  being  substitulod  for  sailing  vessels  in  the  inshore 
work-,  and  the  increased  efficiency  thereby  secured  may  enable  them 
to  compete  with  the  trawlers  after  the  war.  Many  fishing  vessels 
have  been  lost  through  war  causes.  '  ^ 

According  to  the  Grimsl)y  Chamber  of  Commerce,  landings  of.  wet 
trawl  fish,  exclusive  of  shellfish,  from  British  fishing  vessels  at 
Grimsby  for  the  last  four  years  were:  In  1913,  179,231  tons,  value 
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$15,2G1,743;  in  1914,  149.26G  tons,  value  $13,459,235;  in  1915,  78,017 
tons,  value  $12,343,113;  and  in  1916.  69.250  tons,  value  $12,750,196. 

At  Hull  81,603  tons  were  landed  in  1913  from  British  fishino;  ves- 
sels; for  1915  the  landings  were  estimated  at  not  over  half  the  nor- 
mal, and  for  1916  still  less. 

For  the  same  period  olHcial  statistics  show  that  total  landinfrson  the 
coasts  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland,  excliisi\e  of  shellfish,  were:  In 
1913,  1,202,453  tons,  value  $68,197,321;  in  1914,  878,721  tons,  value 
$53,742,993;  in  1915.  427.901  tons,  value  $47,360,155;  and  in  1916, 
408,682  tons,  value  $52,517,550.  Grimsby  thus  appears  to  have  lost 
less  heavily  than  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  1916  catch  at  Grimsby 
bcinf;  38^  per  cent  of  that  in  1913,  as  compared  with  34  per  cent  for 
the  United  Kiniidom.  lieturns  for  January  and  February,  1917. 
show  landings  of  72,407  tons,  against  43,474  tons  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1916, 

Fish  Prices — Imports  of  Herrings  from  Norway. 

Prices  of  fish  throughout  1916  were  very  high  and  demand  in  excess 
of  supply.  Prices  of  December  1.  1916,  were  estimated  as  147  per 
cent  above  those  of  July,  1914.  This  rise  has  brought  extraordinary 
returns  to  the  fishermen — rne  trawler  netted  about  $24,400  for  a 
three  weeks'  voA'age  to  Iceland — but  has  been  hard  on  the  small 
merchants  and  the  fried-fish  shops,  which  latter  are  normally  the 
chief  disti'ibuting  agency  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  fish.  The  high 
pi'ices  of  1915  and  1916  have  closed  so  many  of  these  that  it  is  feared 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  distribute  the  normal  catch  for  a  long 
time  after  the  war  is  over.  [A  report  on  the  distribution  of  fresh 
fish  bv  express  and  parcel  post  was  published  in  Commerce  Reports 
for  Sept.  9,  1916.] 

Various  coarser  kinds  of  fish  that  were  formerly  used  for  fertilizer 
for  lack  of  another  market  now  sell  readily  for  food  and  appear  to 
have  established  themselves  firmly  alongside  the  preferred  sorts. 
Some  etTorf  has  been  made  to  induce  the  peo])le  to  eat  dried  cod,  but 
apparently  without  success.  More  pickled  herring,  however,  which, 
'like  the  cod,  was  pre])ared  chiefly  for  export,  is  being  eaten,  as  a 
result  of  the  (Tovernmont  purchases  of  Norwegian  fish  and  the  low 
retail  price  fixed  for  their  sale. 

Imports  of  Norwegian  herrings  into  Hull  in  1916  were  5,534  tons; 
in  1913,  46.412  tons.  Usually  these  exceed  40,000  tons,  and  the  curing 
and  exportation  of  them,  along  with  the  British  herring  catch  (of 
which  normally  about  85  per  cent  was  exported),  is  a  considerable 
business.  Total  British  imports  of  fresh  herrings  from  Norway  in 
1913  were  52.727  tons.  These  herrings,  brought  about  $6.08  per  hun- 
dredweight at  the  beginning  of  1917,  against  $1.22  before  the  war. 
From  the  Soutii  Orkneys  4.4-18  tons  of  whale  oil  were  imported  into 
Hull  in  1916,  against  5,599  tons  in  1915. 

Trade  in  Wool  and  Hides — Hemp  and  Flax. 

The  normal  course  of  the  wool  trade  was  altered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Government  control.  First  the  whole  English  clip  was 
'bought  up  at  a  fixed  price:  then  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
.surpluses  were  taken.  Hull  imports  in  1916,  according  to  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  were  2,102,7<)2  jiounds,  against  3.25'J,837  pounds  in 
1915  and  44,940,827  pounds  in  1913.     More  than  half  of  the  1916  re- 
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ceipts  came  from  E<rypt.  In  1913  three-fourth  was  from  Australia, 
but  shijiping  services  between  Hull  and  Australia  have  not  been 
niaintaine^l.  Prices  have  ranj>ed  rnucii  above  those  of  11)15.  Wool 
tops.  fiG's  for  instance,  which  in  December,  1913,  were  42^  cents  per 
pound  and  in  December,  1915,  were  71  cents,  in  December,  1916, 
were  $1.02  per  pound. 

The  hide  market  is  also  controlled  by  the  Government.  Imports 
to  Hull  in  191G,  acconling  to  the  chamber  of  conuuerce,  were  30,517 
hundred weifjhl,  a.irainst  29,()18  in  1915  and  83,295  in  1913.  Of  the 
191(5  total,  21,703  hundredweight  were  from  India.  In  1913  Kussia, 
with  2().810  hundi'edweight,  was  the  chief  source,  and  France,  with 
10,748  hundredweight,  second.  Heavy  oxhides  in  December,  1916, 
were  quoted  at  20  cents  per  pound,  against  16J  cents  in  December, 
1915,  and  13  cents  in  December,  1913 ;  light  cowhides  were  17^  cents, 
against  144  cents  in  1915  and  13  cents  in  1913. 

Plemp  imports  usually  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons,  have  increased 
since  the  war.  According  to  the  chamber  of  conmierce  9,130  tons 
were  received  at  Hull  in  1916,  7,773  tons  in  1915,  6,349  tons  in  1914, 
and  5,527  tons  in  1913.  Flax  imports  in  1916  were  626  tons,  against 
3,310  tons  in  1915.  Russian  hemp  advanced  steadily  througliout  the 
year,  owing  primarily  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  out  of  Archangel. 
Italian  hemps  advanced  about  50  per  cent  and  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  with  the  export  restrictions  of  the  Italian  Government. 
Indian  hemps  also  rose.  Itarsi,  quoted  at  $165.46  per  ton  in  Jan- 
uary, was  $272.52  at  the  end  of  1916;  Bombay  low  advanced  from 
$12i.66  per  ton  to  $194.66,  and  Manila  increased  from  70  to  80  per 
cent. 

Exports  of  Coal- Tar  Products,  Dyes,  and  Paints. 

The  market  for  coal-tar  products  was  again  dominated  by  war  de- 
mands. Benzol,  toluol,  phenol,  and  other  derivatives  were  requi- 
sitioned by  the  Government.  Pitch  continued  to  be  a  drug  on  the 
market,  partly,  at  least,  on  account  of  heavily  reduced  exports.  Hull 
sends  regularly  to  the  United  States  sulphate  of  ammonia,  crude 
creosote,  creosote  oil,  carbolic  acid,  disinfectant  preparations,  and 
cre^ol.  Crude  creosote  and  creosote  oil  exports  have  fallen  off  greatly 
for  lack  of  tank  steamers.  In  the  i)eriod  1911-1914  the  United  States 
was  the  principal  purchaser  of  aniline  oil  and  toluidine  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  in  1915  Switzerland  took  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  the  United  States.  About  one-third  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1913  and  1915  went  from  Hull.  There  are  three  dis- 
tilling establishments  at  Hull,  two  of  general  scope  and  the  other 
specialized.  Official  statistics  do  not  list  separately  the  various  coal- 
tar  products,  but  it  is  evident  from  declared  exports  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  exports  do  not  originate  in  Hull.  Aniline  oil 
does  not  apjiear  at  all  in  the  export  i-eturns  since  1913. 

Synthetic  dyes,  except  ultramarine,  were  not  made  in  Hull  before 
the  war.  One  local  manufacturer  now  produces  ultramarine  in  great 
quantity  and  for  his  own  use  a  yellow  coal-tar  dye  from  an  inter- 
mediate readily  procurable  in  England.  Another  produces  large- 
quantities  of  sulphur  black  and  when  materials  can  be  obtained  vari- 
ous other  coal-tar  colors.  There  seems  to  be  no  prosjiect  of  the  ex- 
tensive production  in  Hull  of  dyestuH's  other  than  ultramarine  and 
sulphur  black.     New  enterprises  are  naturally  rather  conservative 
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in  the  face  of  the  official  backing  of  British  Dyes  (Ltd.)  of  Hudders- 
field. 

The  year  for  the  paint  makers  was  not  favorable,  owing  to  tlie 
high  cost  of  materials,  tiie  decreased  domestic  consumption,  and  an 
export  trade  hampered  by  shortage  of  labor  and  shipping.  Com- 
phiint  was  made  that  American  paints  and  varnishes  were  gaining 
ground  at  Hull's  expense  in  the  British  colonies.  I/inseed  oil  on 
December  19,  191G,  was  $11.(58  per  hundredweight;  American  tur- 
pentine, $13.03;  and  dry  white  lead,  about  $10.1).").  ]\lany  coal-tar 
colors  were  practically  not  to  be  had.  One  Hull  iniint  manufacturer 
is  making  barytcs,  formerly  largely  imported  from  Germany. 

Agriculture  of  the  District — Colony  at  Patrington. 

No  small  part  of  the  local  trade  of  Hull  arises  from  the  rich  agri- 
cultural district  in  th?  midst  of  which  the  city  is  located.  This  com- 
prises, roughly,  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  northern  part 
of  Lincolnshire.  Much  of  this  region  is  level  plain;  some  .li  it  diked 
land  below  sea  level  at  high  water.  The  rest  is  rolling  land  of  small 
elevation. 

In  this  district,  according  to  Government  statistics,  1,536.600  acres 
out  of  a  total  area  of  1.710,037  acres  were  under  cultivation  on  June  5, 
1910.  To  wheat  were  devoted  108,119  acres,  to  barley  108,535  acres, 
to  oats  168,433  acres,  to  turnips  137,786  acres,  to  hay  190,303  acres, 
to  potatoes  36.819  acres,  and  to  carrots  2,872  acres,  the  last  named  28 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  P^ngland  and  AVales  for  this  crop.  On 
the  same  date  there  were  248.003  cattle  and  990.201  sheep.  The  pro- 
duction in  1915  follows:  Wheat,  724,572  quarters  of  480  pounds; 
barley,  501,852  quarters  of  400  pounds;  oats,  930,190  quarters  of  312 
pounds;  turnips,  1,487,009  tons;  and  potatoes,  239,834  tons. 

A  colony  for  discharged  soldiers  is  being  established  at  Patrington, 
between  Hull  and  the  sea,  where  8.300  acres  of  land  have  been  taken 
by  the  Government,  and  46  cottages  are  in  process  of  erection.  It 
will  necessarily  be  an  experiment  in  intensive  cultivation,  and  its  out- 
come will  be  watched  with  interest.  It  is  understood  that  poultry 
farming  in  i)articulai-  is  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  intended  to  lease  the 
land  in  small  holdings. 

Changes  in  Shipping  of  the  Port. 

The  t<.tal  net  register  tonnage  Avhich  paid  dock  dues  at  Hull  in 
191(>,  according  to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  was  3.355.149,  airainst 
4,435,505  in  1915  and  0,691.818  in  1913;  this  was  the  smallest  aggre- 
gate since  1895,  when  3,255.581  tons  paid  dues.  It  should  be  noted, 
howevel'.  that  the  1916  figures  do  not  include  (jovernment  vessels  or 
ships  under  charter  to  the  Government,  these  being  free  of  dues. 
The  total  given  therefore  is  not  a  fair  measure  of  the  port's  activity 
in  1916. 

The  growing  shortage  of  tonnage  and  the  increase  of  freights  as 
they  affect  Hull  are  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  coal-trade  section 
of  this  report,  "\^'ages  of  able  seamen  and  firemen  advanced  from 
$26.77  per  month  in  July,  1914,  to  $43.80  early  in  1917  and  other 
ratings  accordingly. 

In  1916  the  control  of  the  AVilson  T/me.  the  chief  shi|)i)ing  enter- 
prise of  this  port,  passed  out  of  Hull  to  Sir  John  Kllerinan,  of  the 
EUerman  Lines. 
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Transit  to  North  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Siberia. 

An  announcement  of  the  completion  of  the  Russian  raih-oad  from 
Petri  grad  via  Soroka,  Kem,  KamhUaksha,  and  Kohi  to  the  ice-free 
port  of  Alexanch-ovsk  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  of  keen  interest  to  Hull, 
which  is  second  only  to  London  of  British  ports  in  volume  of  trade 
with  Kussia.  Althou<jh  the  port  is  now  availahle  only  for  Russian 
Government  trallic  and  its  facilities  must  remain  limited  while  the 
war  lasts,  it  promises  greatly  improved  communications  with  north- 
western Russia  thereafter.  It  not  only  provides  a  winter  substitute 
for  the  Baltic  ports  and  Archangel  but  opens  large  forest  areas  in 
which  extensive  lumber  and  wood-pulp  developments  are  expected. 

Thei-e  has  been  further  discussion  of  the  Swedish  Government's 
train  ferry  scheme.  This  is  designed  to  take  trains  from  the  Rus- 
sian Finnish  railroads,  possibly  at  Helsingfors,  ferry  them  to  Stock- 
holm, run  them  across  Sweden  to  Goteborg,  and  then  ferry  them 
again  to  some  east-coast  port  of  England,  thus  providing  a  through 
passenger  and  freight  service  between  England  and  Russia.  Hull's 
advantages  as  the  British  terminal  are  being  urged.  If  the  pro- 
jected service  should  be  established  after  the  war  and  should  come 
to  the  Humber,  it  would  doubtless  further  stimulate  trade  with  both 
Sweden  and  Russia. 

Reference  was  made  last  year  to  the  fact  that  for  four  summers 
past  vessels  had  gone  from  the  Humber  around  the  north  of  Europe 
into  the  Obi  and  Yenesei  Rivers,  carrying  full  cargoes  both  ways. 
In  1916  only  one  ship  made  the  voyage.  Special  vessels  are  building 
for  this  service,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  Siberian  expedition  an 
annual  feature  of  Humber  trade. 

LIVERPOOL. 

By  Consul  Horace  Lee  'Washington. 

In  1913  Liverpool's  share  of  the  total  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom, including  imports,  exports,  and  reexports,  was  2G.4  per  cent; 
in  1914,  27.G  per  cent;  in  1915,  29.4  per  cent;  and  in  1916.  32.7  per 
cent.  According  to  official  returns,  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1916  amounted  to  $7,084,158,653,  the  highest  total  on 
record  and  $812,456,778  greater  than  that  registered  in  1913.  The 
balance  of  trade  is  indicated  b}'  imports  of  $4,619,052,972  against 
exports  of  $2,465,107,140. 

The  total  trnde  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  1916  was  $2,316,018,738, 
an  increase  of  $402,661,557  over  1915.  Of  this,  $1,362,735,472  was  im- 
ports, a  gain  of  $243,661,615;  and  $953,283,266  exports,  a  gain  of 
$159,3.54,914.  Exports  consisted  of  the  products'of  the  ITnited  King- 
dom. $822,589,229,  and  reexports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise, 
$130,694,037. 

Port  Congestion  Relieved — Facilities  Improved. 

Statistics  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  ships  entered  with  cargoes 
show  a  reduction  of  3,(564,476  tons  in  1916;  of  this,  3,397,000  tons 
represents  the  decrease  at  Liverpool,  despite  which  the  activity  of 
this  port  was  unprecedented  during  the  year.  The  port  congestion 
that  was  acute  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  and  during  most  oi  1915 
was  not  felt  so  much  in  the  past  year.  Early  in  1916  the  port  and 
transport  coimnittee,  which  has  wide  powers  of  control,  issued  rules 
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allowing  additional  charges  to  be  made  on  ships  and  goods  in  docks 
where  it  was  fonnd  that  snch  measures  woiikl  discourage  delay,  and 
this,  in  connection  with  the  stringent  measures  whereby  strikes  were 
forbidden  in  the  district  and  peremptorily  ordered  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  produced  gratifying  results. 

This  improvement  was  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
handled  during  the  year  on  the  Liverpool  quays  record  landings  of 
both  tobacco  and  wool.  The  stock  of  tobacco  in  the  port  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  1917,  was  150,000  hogsheads  in  tlie  board's 
w'arehouses,  and  tiiis  required  the  construction  of  an  annex  to  accom- 
modate 5,000  hogsheads.  During  1916  over  ■2:M\,()m  bales  of  East 
Indian  wool  were  imported  into  Liverpool,  exceeding  the  former 
record  of  187.000  bales.  The  activity  of  the  dock  board,  which 
controls  in  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  areas,  has  not  been  limited 
to  caring  for  the  interests  of  shipping.  On  its  property  on  the 
Birkenhead  side,  by  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  the  milling  trade 
of  the  i)ort.  it  has  decided  to  add  another  large  mill  to  the  five  exist- 
ing establishments.  At  least  25.000.000  tons  of  sand  were  removed 
from  the  river  entrance,  and  28(5,000  tons  of  stone  were  deposited  on 
revetment  work  to  maintain  the  depth  of  the  water.  An  increase 
of  37i  per  cent  in  the  rates  charged  on  all  goods  stored  in  the 
board's  warehouse  and  15  per  cent  in  the  rates  and  dues  on  ships  and 
goods  was  made  in  August,  1916,  and  on  January  1,  1917,  a  further 
inci'ease  of  15  per  cent  in  the  rates  and  dues  on  ships  and  goods  went 
into  effect. 

Fluctuations  in  Freight  Rates. 

An  interesting  contention  is  made  by  a  leading  authority  that 
the  effect  of  freight  rates  upon  the  price  of  foodstuffs  has  been  but 
small,  and  as  an  illustration  mention  is  made  of  the  anomaly  of 
Argentine  wheat  not  having  been  lowered  in  price,  although  brought 
to  this  country  at  Government  blue-book  rates;  in  the  (;ase  of  beef 
from  Argentina  the  price  rose  from  13  cents  per  pound  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  '22  cents  per  pound  in  July,  1916,  although 
the  rate  paid  to  the  shipowners  advanced  only  from  1  to  3  cents 
per  pound.  Fluctuations  have  been  a  notable  feature  of  the 
freight  question,  attributed  to  the  apportioning  at  times  of  requisi- 
tioned tonnage  lo  trades  th:v<:  needed  assistance.  One  of  the  most 
marked  changes  took  place  in  June,  1916,  when  the  rate  for  wheat 
from  the  northern  ports  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  but  $1.70  per  (juarter,  against  $4.27  in  February,  which  repre- 
sents a  decrease  of  $12.16  per  ton.  In  January,  1917,  quotations 
from  Cardiff  to  the  River  Plate  were  $9.73  per  ton,  compared  with 
$13.37  in  December,  1916,  and  rates  from  Bombay  to  the  United 
Kingdom  varied  widely. 

Tlie  following  figures  compare  certain  rates  prevailing  before  the 
war  with  those  charged  in  December,  1916:  Cardiff  to  River  Plate, 
$3.73  and  $13.37;  Kiver  Plate  to  United  Kingdom.  $k39  and  $27.98; 
Cardiff  to  Marseille,  $2.31  and  $14.59:  liombav  to  United  Kingdom, 
$1.60  and  $57.17;  Calcutta  to  United  Kingdom".  $5.96  and  $(')6.S9. 
Principal  Articles  Entering  Into  Liverpool's  Trade. 

The  next  table  shows  the  quantities  or.  in  some  cases,  tlie  values  of 
the  principal  imports,  exports,  and  reexports  of  Liverpool  during  the 
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past  two  yeai-s.  The  units  have  these  equivalents:  Ton,  2,240  pounds; 
hundrodNvcijTht,  112  jiounds;  threat  liundnMl,  120  in  number;  load,  50 
cubic  feet;  cental,  KK)  pounds;  tun  of  ti'ain  and  blubber  oil,  242  gal- 
lons; and  tun  of  sperm  oil,  252  gallons. 


Articles. 


iMror.TS. 

doz.  prs. . 

Buttor 

cwts.. 

Cerwils: 

AV  heat 

do... 

do.... 

Oats  

do.... 

MiU?p                                 

do.... 

AVhoat  moal  flour 

do.... 

do.... 

Cheese 

do.... 

lbs.. 

Cotton: 

Raw 

centals. . 

%Vn«te  from  worked  cotton 

M;.    ;fact  ures 

do.... 

do.... 

Dvestulls  and  tanning  suljstances,  excludinsc  cntch,  gambler,  m\rabo- 

lams,  and  valonia '  nine. 

F  egs gt .  hundred . 

Fish value . 

Fruits: 

Dut  iable — Currants cwi  s. 

Not  liable  to  duty — 

Apples,  raw ." do. . . 

15anaras l)unr'''os. 

I-emons,  limes,  and  citrons o\^is. 

Oranges do. . . 

Hemp do . . . 

nides,  raw ti  o . . . 

Instruments,  etc do. . . 

Jute  manufactures,  other  than  corilage \  ahic . 

Lard o^  ts. 

Leather do. . . 

Machinery  and  parts tons. 

Meats: 

Bacon C'.^'ts. 

Beef,  fresh  and  refrigerated do. . . 

Hams do... 

Mutton,  fresh  and  refrigerated (io. . . 

T ' nenumerated do. . . 

Preserved  otherwise  than  bv  salting do. 

Metals: 

IJrass  manufactures tons. 

Copiter— 

I'nwrought do . . . 

Ore do . . . 

Iron,  pig,  and  puddled  bars do... 

Iron  and  .steel- 
Steel  ingots,  etc do. . . 

Other (!o... 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet ■ do. . . 

Manganese  ore do . . . 

Silver  ore value. 

'J'in  ore tons . 

Zinc do . . . 

Milk,  eonden.sod twt. 

Nuts  and  kernels  for  oil tons. 

Oils  and  oilseeds: 

Fish  drain,  blubber,  and  sperm) tun.s. 

Coconut rwt. 

I'alni  antl  palm  kernels do . . . 

I'etroleum  lamp  oil galls. 

Lubrirating do 

('■as  oil '.'.ilo'.'.'. 

Oil-seed  cake. tons. 

Rosin . '. cwt . 

Rubber  manufactures  (except  apparel,  boots,  and  siioes) centals. 

Seeds: 

fotton tons. 

Fla.x  or  linseed qrs 

Skins: 

(loaf ,  imdrcssed No 

Sheep V.'.'.V.V.'.'.V.V.V.V.V.'.V.'.'.'..  value '. 

Sl.ins  and  furs,  imdressed,  uneniimerated No. 

Spirits: 

J'um proof  galls. 

Brandy do... 

a  Hundredweight. 


71,370 

20,54»,2()O 
77S,  (KTO 

i.n77,r>oo 

f>,  SfiT.  9(10 
1,297,010 

116,659,827 

20  20.i,.313 
8  676. 796 
7. 803, 300 


1  223  .^'>4 
$15. 539.  101 

C05. 067 

1.221  2*^8 

4. -too  683 

•  219  s;'5 

1.296.597 

32  261 

1.0(«  316 

7.918  .'03 

$10  121  521 

5i>5  <.91 

536  706 

35  795 

2.C5S  149 
3,  73:>  778 
92^  281 
RS2.076 
323  695 
Srt  :04 

17,377 

78, 107 
17,000 
3, 2:4 

199. 902 

2UM22 

•to,  .>19 

(9.  csa 

S.S3S,  297 

42. 296 

24. 190 

2,',  7  264 

2.50'  088 

27,425 

22li,603 

1,261,500 

5,422,470 

20.035,142 

9,962,261 

ia><,4.S2 

892, 505 

423,369 

34.938 
121.124 

2.  ,567,  190 
Jl.  374.  095 
4.8<)3.()32 

2,421,713 
470;  064 


1910 


102,240 
1.34,097 

27,224,300 
1,040.200 
1,716,000 
7,617,100 
1,197,770 
4, 339,  474 
441,354 
a  1,138.306 

17, 572, 712 
4.9.57.917 
16,323,111 

$8,874,666 

1.0D9  5fi0 

$18, 489, 998 

502,538 

1.010  921 

3.. 828  695 

211  09t 

196.249 

32.8.S0 

896  249 

4.729  507 

$10  632, 103 

759. 364 

3S3  245 

20  205 

3.681.916 
2,  7,50  429 
917.287 
757. 735 
3W,417 
073. 516 

6,059 

45,247 
14,. ^tM 
10,933 

9, 770 

177,073 

35,434 

11,5,830 

$925,837 

32,831 

25,818 

6(X),  768 

230,475 

f>3,302 

148,685 

1,189,202 

5,129,896 

21,30.8,726 

8,099,621 

117,6('>8 

1,04.5,980 

369,457 

25, 101 
.  113.321 

3,817,624 
$1,243,511 
7, 097, 212 

2,313,922 
496, 142 
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Articles. 


Sugnr: 

Kcfined cwts. 

L'nro(incd do . . . 

Jfolnssos do... 

Tallow,  unrefined  and  stearin do. . . 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured lbs. 

Unm;unif:u't  ured do. . . 

Vegetables:  ( tnions bush. 

Wax,  ineluditii;  o/.oceritc C cwts. 

Wine galls. 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

Sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed,  and  sleepers loads . 

]?umiture tons. 

Wool: 

Alpaca,  vicuna,  and  llama lbs. 

Mohair do. . . 

Sheep  or  lamb's do. . . 


Animals No. 

Apparel value. 

Arms,  ammunil ion,  etc do. . . 

Cars,  carriages,  etc.: 

Kailwav do. . . 

Ot her . ■. do. . . 

Chemicals  and  chemical  preparations: 

Soda  compounds cwts . 

Other value . 

China  and  earthen  ware cwts . 

Com,  grain,  etc do. . . 

Cotton: 

Yarns lbs. 

Wiisic  from  worked  cotton do. . . 

Piece  goods yds. 

Ot  her  manufactures va'lue . 

Gla.ss  nianufatt urcs do. . . 

Implements  and  tools  (except  machine  tools) do... 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of  (except  boots,  shoes,  and  machinery  belt- 
ing)   value . 

Lmcn  piece  goods yrds . 

Machinery Jons. 

Manures .". do . . . 

Metals: 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of do. . . 

Tin,  unvvTOugnt do. . . 

Unenumerated do. . . 

Soap cwts. 

Tobacco  and  snuff 1  bs . 

Wooiens  and  worsteds: 

Piece  goods yds . 

Ot  her value . 


REEXPORTS. 

Cereals:  Rice,  rice  meal,  and  flour cwts. 

Cocoa,  raw lbs . 

Cotton: 

Raw centals. 

Piece  goods yds. 

Lace value. 

Pycst  ulVs  and  tanning  substances do. . . 

Feat  hers,  ornamental lbs. 

Jiitc  numufiu'turi-s value. 

Beef,  fresh  and  nfrigenited cwls. 

Oil,  palm  and  palm  kernel do... 

RnblxT centals . 

Skins  and  furs: 

(ioat,  imdresscd no 

Other do. . . 

Tea lbs. 


Tobacco,  unmanufactured do 

!Wa.\ cwts. 

Wool,  sheep  or  lamb's lbs . 

Woolens  and  worsteds '. . . .'.'.  .'..'.".'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.".....".*.'.'.".'...  yds . 


1.581.812 

6.148,012 

1.279.677 

4(J0. 538 

1.  880.  249 

114,601  fil.J 

2, 257. 873 

98.  547 

2, 237. 688 

450. 208 
101. 100 

7, 99.">.  S.S.3 

1.704 

192,861.003 


8.525 
>4, 686. 808 
86, 469, 886 

$5, 436. 240 
$6,084,701 

6, 379. 828 

$16,211,781 

1,717.686 

2, 150, 472 

62, 851.. 300 
21,897.000 
3, 385,210.  .300 
$24,207,746 
S3.Q01.&30 
W,  073. 814 

$3, 753. 813 

73, 877, 300 

122. 602 

145,  OOl 

791,047 

10.994 

5, 480 

1,592,515 

21,088,642 

63. 27r>.  000 
$4,945,857 


1,431.570 
33,022,719 

2,465,930 

1,S89.1S7 

$2, 812. 067 

$4,125,346 

1U2. 248 

$5,983,234 

37. 543 

536,699 

355, 616 

2,450.260 

1,771.419 

2,332,975 

4,477.363 

42. 575 

23,  »15. 743 

182.485 


730.935 
6,0I2.6«M 
1.237.  .596 

264.451 

2,223.821 

lot).  455. 211 

2,236.226 

57.  (i.58 

2, 184, 13? 

403.867 
31.053 

5, 872. 486 

30:i.  174 

159, 000. 993 


17. 987 
$6,  .349. 122 
$17. 842, 207 

$3. 4.32,  721 
$6, 988, 741 

4.709.538 

$18, 127. 950 

1.405.736 

1,253.7.85 

45. 548, 200 
23,  .569.  (HW 
3,614.970.500 
$34,995,691 
$3, 99<>.  374 
$5. 935. 017 

$4. 486. 873 

68,194.500 

118.453 

114.004 

659. 785 

12. 909 

5.450 

1,748.172 

14,703.283 

70, 240. 700 
$6, 8-20, 949 


995. 378 
a  295. 500 

1,902,808 

1,201.378 

$1,991,025 

$6,984,449 


$4,615,145 
32.  892 
265.690 
211.716 

2, 976.  S42 

1,460.896 

1,982.987 

5,314,883 

:{9. 917 

10. 3*1,. 857 

213, 22> 


a  Hundredweight. 
Imports  from  United  States. 

Imijorts  from  tlic  Inited  States  into  Liverpool  reached  the  iniprc- 
cedeiit(Ml  total  of  S(>Tr).4()4,.543  for  the  calendar  year  I'.'K").  according 
to  official  statistics,  against  $520,938,433  for  1915.    These  figures  do 
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not    inclii(l(>   the   l;ii<ic'   iuiionnt    of   (lovoi'iiment   sui^plies   imported 
tlu-oii2:Ii  Livcrix'ol. 

In  du'  following  table  are  shown  the  items  valued  at  $1,000,000  or 
over  in  lOlG,  compared  with  the  values  in  1915: 


Articles. 


Apples 

Barley 

Boots' aud  shoes,  leather. 

Butter 

Cheese... 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  hosiery 

DniRS  and  medicines 

EgKs 

Fniit,  canned  and  bot- 
tled, in  not  more  than 
12  per  cent  of  added 

susar 

Implements  and  parts. . . 

Instruments  and  anna- 

rUus,  .scientific  (other 

than   electrical),    and 

parts 

Lard 

Leather   and   manufac- 
tures of: 
Dressed — 

Box  calf 

Glac(ikid 

I'ndressed 

Machine  tool? 

Machines,  ma -hinery 
and  parts,  uncnumer- 

ated. '. 

Maize 

Meats: 

Bacon 

Beef- 
Chilled 

Frozen 

Hams 

Pork,  frozen 

Unenumerated,  fresh 
and     refrigerated, 

frozen 

Metals  and  ores: 

Bras^,  bronze,  etc., 

unenumcrated 

Copper,  unwroujht. . 
Iron  and  steel— 

Har.*.  aneles.  etc. 
Blooms,   billets, 

and  slabs 

Wire  nails 

Wire  rods 


1915 


$2,769,524 

600, 2.-.4 

1,61".. 010 

l,2(>2..v2.5 

.3,000.975 

171, 1.' 1. 7.32 

5,596.690 

491.9S.3 

7S6. 216 


2, 640,  .395 
967, 718 


2.  OlS, 759 
6, 942, 772 


1.2.'50.197 
4.9-2,  103 
9,9';3,08.5 
5,443.336 


4,992.173 
1,420,282 

41. 4^6, 789 

8,511,96.5 
2,  .503, 303 
15. 09=;.  036 
1.280.101 


1916 


S2. 661,220 
2,709,5.35 
2. 77s.  7."6 
3.5St,4l9 
2.60S,S91 
245.751,920 
3, 965.. -,92 
1.21 7. 02s 
1,250,310 


2,154,778 
1,692,281 


2,314,411 
13,09f,914 


1,749.175 
5. .'=26. 018 
11.S79.029 
8, 143, 240 


3.486.988 
6,739,963 

57,391,2a5 

6,7.37,0.36 
5,0r9.9!3 
19. -'03.015 
4,484,503 


Arliclcs. 


1,437,228  I      1,,754,2,S0 


7.8,^3.872 
18,189,500 


0,013.131 
438. 805 
992. 790 


4,135 
9,613 


794 

430 


1,4.-8,912 

4,9"1.701 
1.602.712 

i.ioa.sri 


Metals  Hnd  ores — Contd. 

Zinc  ore.  crude 

Unenumcrated,  un- 

wroiiiht 

Milk,  condensed: 

Swcel^'ned 

Unsweetened 

Motor  car  chassis,  com- 
mercial..   

Movin?  picture  films 

Oats 

Oils,  lubricating 

Oil  cake,  cottonseed 

01eoTnart;arin  or  oleo  oil 

and  refined  tallow 

Paiier  puln  of  wood,  lui- 

blcarhed.  dry 

Paraffin  wax 

Raisins •. 

Ro-;in 

Rubber      manufaetures 
(except  a'lnarel.  water- 
proofed,   hoots   and 

shoes,  etc) 

Salmon,  canned 

Skin^  and  furs,  unenum- 
crated: 
Dressed  (not  leather). 

Undressed 

Starch  (other  than  ricei.. 

SuTa'-,     refined,     other 

than  lumn  and  !oa\"es.. 

Tannini;  extracts 

Tobac'O,       unmanufac- 
tured: 

Pte-;nncd 

Unstcmmed 

Wheat 

Wheat  meal  and  flour. . . 
Wood: 

Hewn— 

Fir,  other  than 
jiit    !)rops    or 

pit  wood 

Sleciers    of    all 

kinds 

Sawn  or  split— Fir, 
pine,  or  .spruce 


1915 


.  $5,087,341 

3,573,880 

225.727 
1,600.008 

247,023 
1,061.318 

.387. 226 
3,692.987 
1,897,-365 

791,667 


l,2"2.ft84 

876.6.56 

1,411,815 


1,4.%3,057 
5,745.175 


277. 151 

2, 3 '2. 991 

1.32.161 

877.0-0 
l,f90,591 


4,5.36.483 
15,418.775 
37,00■^.391 

4,111,374 


587,031 

645,2,54 

1,733,758 


1916 


$8,605,310 

2,  .387, 694 

2,a38,.S64 
6,281.216 

1.1S9.090 
2.. 382, 436 
1,273.650 
7.362.0.53 
3,677,331 

1,871,502 

l,229,a34 
2,«00.772 
7,1-30,108 
4,335,900 


1,3.33,591 
6,279,230 


1,913,580 
6.021.2.^3 
1,081,499 

2,116.125 
3,181,097 


5,492,901 
14.079.645 
71,272,607 

3,402,422 


1,809,013 
1,2.51-911 
2,686,219 


[A  detailed  list  of  imports  from  the  Ignited  Stirtes  into  Liverpool 
"Was  published  in  Commerce  R?:ports  for  July  28,  1917.] 
Cotton  Statistics. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  for  the 
season  19ir)-ir>  shows  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Belfast  (the  fifrurcs  for  the  rcspecti\e  places  not  being 
shown  separately)  as  follows,  in  bales:  American,  2,G07,7G0;  Bra- 
zilian, 4.870;  Egvptian,  557,149:  Peruvian,  ir)1.3;^7:  West  Indian, 
3,388:^ African.  33.157:  and  P:ast  Indian,  110,170;  making  a  total  of 
3,557.7rK)  bales,  against  4.989.377  bales  imported  into  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Hull  during  the  1914-15  sea.^on. 

The  average  net  weight  of  the  total  bales  imported  in  1915-10 
was  513  pounds  (504  in  1914-15).  and  of  the  bales  imported  from 
the  United  Stati's.  4i)l  pounds,  the  same  as  in  the  ])revious  season. 
The  total  wcigjit  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  all 
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sources  in  the  1915-16  season  was  1,851,714,363  pounds,  a  decrease 
of  733,899,776  pounds  from  1914-15. 

The  stocks  on  hand  at  Liverpool  of  the  various  classes  of  raw  cot- 
ton at  the  close  of  the  1915-16  season  were  as  follows,  in  hnlps: 
American,  516,686;  Brazilian,  132;  Egyptian,"  41,835;  Peruvian,  17,- 
225:  West  Indian,  1.142;  African,  7,297;  East  Indian,  60,129;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  (')44,44()  bales,  compared  with  1,462,112  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  season. 

The  average  weekly  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  (iroat  Britain 
during  the  1915-16  season  amounted  to  76,280  bales,  which  consisted 
of  62J40  bales  of  American,  490  Brazilian.  6.980  Egyptian.  3.,760 
Peruvian,  180  West  Indian,  710  African,  and  2,020  East  Indian, 
l)eing  an  increase  of  1,470  bales  per  week,  or  for  the  whole  year  of 
81,053  bales.  The  total  weight  of  cotton  consumed  in  Groat  Britain 
was  1,972,060,114  pounds,  against  1,931,384,752  pounds  in  1914-15. 
Cotton  Prices  at  Liverpool. 

The  average  prices  in  Liverpool  of  the  various  classes  of  cotton 
during  the  seasons  1914-15  and  1915-16  were  as  follows,  per  pound: 
Middling  American,  $0.1058  and  $0.1523;  fair  Permans,  $0.1158  and 
$0.1667;  fully  good  fair  Egypt.  $0.1488  and  $0.2529;  fine  broach, 
$0.0993  and  $0.1458;  and  good  Oomra,  No.  1,  $0.1040  and  $0.1174. 

The  highest  point  of  the  market  for  American  cotton  (.luring  the 
1915-16  season  was  on  May  19,  1916,  when  middling  American  was 
quoted  at  $0.1772  per  pound,  and  the  lowest  point  on  August  3,  when 
it  was  quoted  at  $0.1083.  The  highest  price  of  fine  broach  was 
$0.1703,  on  May  19;  the  lowest,  $0.1044,  on  August  3.  The  average 
value  of  middling  American  for  the  season  was  $0.1523  per  pound; 
fine  broach,  $0.1458  per  pound. 
Keview  of  the  Wool  Trade. 

The  enforcement  of  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  wool  to 
neutral  countries  reduced  purchases  on  export  account  to  a  mininuun 
during  1916.  The  virtual  control  by  the  Government  of  supplies  of 
wool  from  British  possessions  and  the  formation  of  a  l)ureau  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  these  supplies  curtailed  the  sphere  of 
operations  of  private  firms,  which  usually  handle  these  wools,  and 
removed  the  element  of  speculation.  Buyers  at  the  East  India  wool 
auctions  were  required  to  give  a  written  guaranty  that  their  pur- 
chases would  be  used  solely  for  orders  on  hand  and  not  for  specu- 
lative dealing.  The  regularity  of  wool  shipments  to  this  country 
was  interfered  with  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  available  ves- 
sels on  Far  Eastern  and  South  American  trade  routes. 

Followiug  are  comments  by  a  prominent  Liverpool  broker  on  the 
wool  trade  in  1916: 

ClotliiuK  wool  showed  an  advanoo  varying  from  i;)  U)  30  per  rout  coniparod 
with  the  prU-os  tor  1D1.").  Mmdhi  wool  hardy  appeaued  r)M  the  IJv(M-i)oo1  market. 
Prices  of  washed  Peruvian  and  uiiwaslied  lama  wool,  quoted  on  I>eeeml)er  'M, 
1910,  at  40  ceiUs  and  4G  cents  per  pound,  resi)e('tively,  tor  average  quality,  were 
botii  affected  hy  the  general  scarcity  of  clothinj;  wool,  by  the  larfre  <;<)vcrnment 
demand  for  clothing:,  and  hy  the  operations  of  American  wool  buyers  in  Peru. 

I>omestic  wools  of  the  1!)IG  clip,  havini:  been  taken  over  by  tlie  Covernnieni  at 
a  rate  of  35  per  cent  over  the  1914  price,  ocCupie<l  an  independent  position. 
This  wool  was  sold  subsequently  to  enntractors  at  a  fixed  price  so  as  to  allow 
top  makers,  spiiuiers,  and  manui^acturers  to  furnish  their  rest)ective  products  at 
the  maximum  prices  fixed  hy  the  army  contracts  department.  Wools  grown 
prior  to  1916  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 
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Alpaca,  Mohair,  and  East  Indian  Wool. 

Alpaca  rose  from  20  to  30  per  cent  over  191 ;"»  prices.  Good  average  Tslay 
lleece,  after  beiiiR  stntiojiary  for  most  of  the  year.  siKtdenly  advanced  In  price 
during  December  and  readied  tlie  Idgliest  point,  52  cents  per  pound,  tliat  has 
ln'cn  readied  since  18!);").  wlicn  it  was  56  cents  per  pound.  The  higliest  re- 
corded prii-e  for  tliis  i<ind  of  \^ool  was  80  cents  per  pound  in  1S72.  A  reason 
for  tlie  advance  may  have  been  tlie  report  tliat  manufaclurers  in  America  were 
buying  tliis  good  average  quality  in  Peru  at  Iiigli  prices;  S.IMK)  liales  are  said 
to  liave  l)een  shipped  to  America  direct  during  I'JKJ.  against  3.100  l)ales  in  1915 

I\It)liair  lias  l)een  affected  l)y  tlie  war.  Sliipiiients  from  Turicey  liave  been 
stopjied,  afid  the  quotation  of  52  cents  jier  pound  foi*  angora  is  nominal.  In 
constHiueiice,  more  interest  has  been  taken  in  C'ape  moliair,  and  prices  of  first 
quality  advanced  fro^i  28  cents  per  pound  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  to  50 
cents  per  pound  at  the  close. 

Oporto  fleece  has  been  shiiiped  direct  to  America,  or  to  America  in  transit 
through  Liverpool.  Donskoi  and  Syrian  wools  did  not  ajipear  on  this  market 
in  1916. 

As  regai'ds  East  Indian  wool,  the  United  States  was  precluded  from  sharing 
in  the  buying  of  this  class  during  the  whole  of  1916,  and  purchases  for  France 
have  been  negligible.  Because  the  home  trade  was  left  solely  to  deal  with  the 
arrivals  of  this  class,  the  advance  in  prices  was  not  so  large  as  it  might  have 
been;  but  quotations  for  first  white  Joria  and  first  white  Caudahar  (favorite 
kinds  with  American  users)  were  as  high  as  42  cents  and  37  cents  per  pound, 
respectively.  Yellow  East  Indian  wool  rose  25  per  cent  in  price,  ami  gray  and 
black  correspondingly.  These  latter  sorts  have  been  wanted  urgently  for  the 
manufacture  of  colonial  blankets  and  were  more  in  demand,  owing  to  the  short- 
age of  dyes  that  would  have  to  be  used  when  self<-olored  wools  were  not  avail- 
able. The  conditions  surrounding  the  marketing  of  East  Indian  wool  aiiplied 
also  to  the  Egyptian  itroduct.  the  prices  of  which,  esjiecially  during  the  latter 
part  of  1916.  moved  consistently  against  buyers.  The  quotation  on  .lanuary  1.5, 
1917.  for  first  white  Cairo  lleece  was  :>0.38."),  against  .$0.32  a  year  previous  and 
the  record  price  of  !>0.-14  per  pound  in  February,  1872. 

Kinds  of  Wool  Imported. 

Imports  of  \\'ool  into  Liverpool,  as  into  other  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  were  reduced  by  three  causes:  (1)  Decreased  production 
in  the  principal  growing  districts  of  the  world  owing  to  drought,  etc. ; 
(2)  decimation  of  flocks  in  war-occupied  areas;  and  (3)  scarcity  of 
tonnage  for  tran.sporting  available  stocks  from  colonial  markets  and 
neutral  countries.  During  101 G  Liverpool  received  approximately 
487,700  bales  of  wool,  against  588.481  bales  of  all  classes  during  1915. 
There  were  IGD.IOO  bales  of  colonial  wool,  against  214.()()!)  bales  in 
1915;  practically  all  was  sent  direct  to  consumers  inland  against 
forward  conti'acts. 

Of  River  IMate  wool  the  imports  were  33.000  bales,  against  58,612 
bales  in  1915.  Only  5.300  bales  were  dealt  Avith  at  public  auction  in 
Liverpool,  against  9,000  bales  in  1915.  It  is  understood  in  Liverpool 
that  direct  American  pnrchases  have  been  made  more  extensively  in 
local  centers  in  the  Argentine,  thus  accounting  for  smaUer  shipments 
to  this  comiti-y. 

Onl.y  a  few  bales  of  Abudia  wool  came  into  this  market.  The 
French  Government,  having  commandeered  Algerian  wool  and  the 
su})ply  fi'om  those  parts  of  Morocco  within  its  sphere  of  influence, 
diverted  the  bulk  of  North  African  wools  to  jNIarseille. 

Imports  of  washed  Peruvian,  unwashed  Lima,  and  unwashed 
Chilean  wools  were  17,100  bales  in  1910,  against  20,528  bales  in  1915. 
The  decline  is  reported  to  have  been  due  to  Americans  buying  on  the 
west  coa.st.  From  July  to  October  alone,  the  shipments  of  Peni- 
\ian  wool  to  New  York  direct  were  3,700  bales.    Imports  from  Spain 
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and  Portiignl  were  l.OoO  bales,  against  4,500  bales  in  1015.  but  most  of 
these  were  in  transit  to  America.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were 
practically  confined  to  8,r)()0  bales  of  cattle  and  calf  hair,  ihe  product 
of  animals  slau<2:htei'ed  for  food,  and  sold  in  this  market  at  the  pub- 
lic auctions.  Ini])oits  of  alpnca  amomited  to  28,800  bales,  against 
34,449  bales  in  1915.  During  lOlG  12,000  bales  of  Egyptian  wool  were 
imported,  against  17,000  bales  in  1915.  It  is  believed  that  Italian 
purchases  in  I'^gypt  accounted  for  the  difference.  The  imports  of 
East  Indian  wool  duiing  191G  reached  the  record  total  of  236,500 
bales:  1915  imports  were  230.788  bales.  The  high  prices  current  and 
ready  sales  effected  were  prime  causes  for  the  increased  imports  into 
this  market. 
Prices  of  Various  Wools. 

The  following  tal)le  shows  the  prices  per  pound  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  clothing,  combing,  and  carpet  and  blanket  wools  dur- 
ing the  year : 


Grades. 


CLOTHING  WOOL. 

New  Zealand,  umvashod,  good 

Peruvian,  washed,  average 

Lima,  unwa;hod,  avora^'e ;..:. 

Abudia,  unwashed ,  average 

COMBING  WOOL. 

Lincohi: 

ilo^'  (lecpos 

Wether  fleces 

Kent ,  wether  Heeoos 

Sussex ,  down,  tlceccs,  (locks 

Alpaca: 

Islay  fleece,  good  average 

Callao  fleece,  average 

Mobair,  Turkey  Ileece,  fair  average 

CARPET  AND  BL.VNICET  WOOLS. 

East  India: 

FiT^{  Joria,  white 

First  Candahar.  white 

I'ae  Pathan,  yellow 

Ordintirv,  yoliow 

Opnrlo.  wasVied  tleece 

Egypt  ian,  washed ,  first  white 

Donskfir.  waslicd,  carding 

Scotch,  Highland,  undipped 

Syrian,  unwashed,  white,  imoleancd 


Average, 

lOCi;  lo 

1915. 


SO.  .3196 
.  21)0 

.  mm 

.129 


.  2460 
.  22  !2 
.272 
.  3066 

.  3566 
.2716 
.3226 


.257 

.  2225 

.1906 

.1586 

.1916 

.2166 

.186 

.  165S 

.114 


1916  '  h^°'*^''^^- 


.365  80.355 

.  334  .  3J4 

. 263  . 248 

.203  .203 


.385 
.3S5 
.446 
.496 

.395 
.354 
.324 


.40 

.344 

.243 

.213 

.284 

.324 

.263 

.248 

.172 


.385 
.385 
.440 
.486 

.395 
.354 
.324 


.334 
.309 
.196 
.162 
.2S( 
.324 
.263 
.  248 
.172 


High- 
est. 


Dec. 
31, 
1916. 


SO.  415  I  $0,415 

.405  I  .405 

324  .324 

263  . 263 


.446 
.446 
.496 
.54^ 

.527 
.435 
.527 


.425 

.375 

.304 

.263 

.365 

.39 

.314 

.324 

.233 


.446 
.416 
.496 
.547 

.527 
.435 
.527 


.425 

..375 

.30-4 

.263 

.365 

.39 

.314 

.324 

.233 


Imports  and  Prices  of  Tin. 

The  limits  of  fluctuations  in  tin  were  much  the  same  as  in  1915, 
although  the  level  of  i)rices  was  higher.  Opening  at  $832.16,  there 
was  an  immediate  rise,  which  continued  during  February  and  was 
accentuated  during  March  and  A])ril.  In  the  ne.xt  three  months, 
however,  there  was  an  almost  continuous  decline,  ujitil  in  July  the 
lowest  point  of  the  year,  $794.44.  was  reached.  From  that  date  the 
trend  was  generally  upward  until  the  middle  of  November,  after 
which  there  was  a  reaction,  the  metal  closing  on  December  29  at 
$862.57. 

Tin  has  continued  to  go  direct  from  the  Straits  to  the  United 
States  in  considerable  quantities,  i^upplemeiucd  l)v  supjilies  from  this 
country,  the  United  States  now  being  the  largest  consumer. 
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The  year  1016  opened  with  lliree  months'  tin  at  a  premium  of 
$4..S(t;  after  fhictnatin^  until  ,Iune  it  reuiaincd  at  a  pi'emiuui  throufjh- 
out  the  vear,  closinuj  at  a  tliireivnce  of  Si^lO.JW,  the  highest  reported  in 
10,1(5. 

The  Knglisli  average  price  of  standard  tin  for  the  year  uas  $887.57 
($90.;^(j  more  than  in  1915),  the  averafi^e  j)rices  for  the  four  quarters 
of  lOK)  beinjr:  January  to  Marcli,  $8i)2.1();  April  to  June,  $940.89; 
July  to  September,  $825.45;  October  to  December,  $891.77. 

The  counti-y's  imjjorts  of  foieiiiu  tin  wei-e  5,()()()  tons  less  than  in 
1915,  and  there  Avas  also  a  lariic  reduction  in  the  imports  of  tin  ore, 
the  total  beiuir  .'>9.912  tons  in  191G  against  44,748  tons  in  1915.  South 
American  shii)ments  declined  l)y  one-third,  and  South  Africa  sent 
only  54  tons. 
Increased  Government  Demand  for  Steel  Bars. 

The  trade  in  steel  bars  was  a  unique  feature  of  the  metal  market 
during  the  i)ast  year.  The  Government  demands  for  steel  bars  con- 
tinued to  increase  as  the  year  progressed,  and  a  struggle  by  tin-plate 
works  to  secure  sup])lies  is  said  to  have  resulted.  The  aggregate 
supply  of  steel  allotted  to  the  tin-plate  trade  was  repeatedly  reduced. 

The  price  of  bars  advanced  from  $55.90  in  January  to  $60.82  and 
$63.26  in  March.  In  April  the  maximum  i)rice  was  fixed  by  the 
(Government  at  $51.09,  but  this  had  no  apparent  effect  for  several 
months.  The  trade  price  rose  in  May  to  $65.69  and  $68.13,  and  bars 
were  difficult  to  obtain.  In  July  $70.56  was  paid  for  prompt  deliv- 
ery; but  during  the  last  months  the  official  maximum  was  in  force. 

With  regard  to  foreign  bars  the  inijjorts  were  less  than  3,000  tons, 
the  figures  for  the  last  four  years  being:  In  1913,  345,503  tons;  in 
1914,  278.014  tons;  in  1915,  12,561  tons;  and  in  1916,  2,969  tons. 

The  Tin-Plate  Trade. 

Notwithstanding  many  difliculties  experienced  by  the  tin-plate 
trtide  during  1916,  it  is  understood  that  the  financial  results  haAe  been 
satisfactory  to  the  makers,  the  margin  of  profit  being  higher  than 
normal  and  offsetting  the  reduced  production.  At  the  opening  of  the 
year  practically  all  tin-plate  works  were  placed  under  Govermnent 
control.  Raw  material — steel  bars  and  .sulphuric  acid — were  scarce, 
and  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor.  As  the  year  advanced  the.^e, diffi- 
culties increased.  The  exports  to  foreign  countries  (allied  (iovern- 
ments  excei)ted)  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and  on  August  9  the 
exportation  of  tin  plates  was  prohibited. 

After  a  steady  market  for  the  fir.-^t  few  weeks  of  1916  a  continuous 
advance  in  prices  of  tin  plate  began,  reaching  in  Mav  and  June 
from  $8.75  to  $8.99,  the  highest  level  of  the  year;  but  the  difficulties 
in  obtaining  licenses  were  so  great  that  quotations  fell  to  $6.68  in 
(ho  second  half  of  July.  Then  followed  an  improvement  until  to- 
wai-d  the  end  of  August  $7.29  was  reached;  but  at  that  time  tin 
plates  were  ])lacod  on  the  prohibited  list  for  all  countries,  and  this 
luilher  ivstrictiop  was  soon  fcdt.  In  mid-Scj^tember  the  nuirket 
;igain  gave  way,  and  in  about  a  month  declined  to  about  $5.71  for 
(lass  A  work.  Tho  makers  were  called  together,  and  a  minimum 
of  $().56  was  provisionally  agreed  upon;  this  late  was  in  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

For  the  last  few  mouths  of  lOKi  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a 
maker  (o  secure  bais  except  for  class  A  or  possibly  B  orders.     This 
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resultpd  in  wide  differences  in  price  between  class  A  and  class  C 
till  plates. 

In  11)15  the  average  price  of  American  tin  plates  was  consideral>ly 
below  that  of  Welsh,  and  some  purchases  were  made  for  this  country 
in  IDIC). 

Exports  of  Tin  Plates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  tin  plates  (including 
black  plates  and  tin  sheets)  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  191-i, 
1915,  and  1910,  together  with  the  total  values  for  the  years  named: 


Couiitrk'S. 


1914 


1916 


Fraiicf 

A  usiralia 

HriiisV     ast  lii'li'S 

N  ti.  rlantis 

Kor   ay 

Japan 

Portugal 

Cliiiia 

ItrtlV 

Arg  ntina 

litissia 

I  nit  'I  Slal  s 

CaiiaJa 

Hon',  ania 

( i  I  rn  iiny 

H.lyiiini 

AU  oincrcoup.tri's 

Total  qiiaiUily,  tons 
Total  value 


Tom 
2", 
31, 
70, 
30, 
28, 
26, 
10, 
21, 
16, 
7, 
8, 
17, 
8, 
1'. 
Is 


84, 


Tom. 

59, 744 

41,4S3 

47,  o88 

27,y08 

38,510 

20,  ,').J0 

15,831 

9, 253 

19,510 

10,  .T«8 

2,313 

1,014 

2,664 

1,181 


Tnvs. 

63,988 

41,512 

31,110 

21,515 

19, 1.S8 

14,723 

14,001 

13,259 

12,114 

8,725 

4,947 

838 

775 

21 


70,641 


75,018 


435,3  2 
$29,194,546 


36S, 778 
$27,651,211 


321,710 
541,164,370 


Timber  Trade  Satisfactory  in  1916. 

The  timber  trade  of  Liverpool  and  other  ports  on  the  River  Mersey 
and  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  (the  trade  comments  and  figures  of 
each  ])ort  are  not  shown  separately)  during  191(3  was  regarded  as 
satisiactory,  although  much  smaller  in  volume  than  in  prewar  years. 
The  trade  was  beset  with  dilliculties,  the  most  serious  being  the  mat- 
ter of  ocean  freight  rates.  Tonnage,  especially  steair,.  was  scarce 
and  chartering  dillicult,  a  noticeable  feature  being  the  large  number 
of  .sailing  ships  engaged, 

A  prominent  iiu[)orter,  in  reviewing  the  events  of  the  1916  season, 
shows  that  the  year  opened  with  exireinely  high  freights,  which  con- 
tinued upward  for  some  months,  until  excessive  figures  were  reached, 
but  (hiring  the  summer  came  a  marked  decline,  which  occasioned  a 
drop  in  ]n"ices,  mostiv  affecting  s])nice  and  pitch  pine.  Towar<l  the 
end  of  the  season  freiglit  rates  again  advanced,  but  did  not  reach  the 
former  high  level.  Imports,  with  a  few  excepti(nis,  notably  pitch 
j)ine,  were  on  a  much  reduced  scale  compared  with  previous  years, 
the  imi)ort  restrictions  accounting  very  largely  for  the  reduction  in 
hardwoods.  Stocks  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  moderate,  and  in 
some  cases  light;  but  the  stock  of  s]n'uce  is  regarded  by  the  trade 
ns  satisfactory,  being  only  slightly  less  than  in  1915.  Prices  for 
almost  all  dt^scriptions  were  very  high  and  generally  advancing 
througiiout  the  year. 
Pitch  Pine  from  United  States. 

The  supply  of  pitch  |)ine  during  1910  was  estimated  at  10  per  cent 
in  excess  of  1915,  and  in  January  stocks  were  heavy,  with  ^nilues 
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hiirh  and  unsteady.  Fiviirht  rates  were  fjjreatly  advanced,  and  prices 
followctl  (lie  upward  li-end.  hut  contracting  on  c.  i.  f.  terms  was  gen- 
erally dillicult.  At  the  be<j:inninj>^  of  1!>17  the  prevailin<;  prices  were 
the  hifjhest  recorded.  The  import  of  hewn  pitch  pine  in  191G  was 
exceedinfjly  light.  Selected  wood  is  in  fair  denumcf.  Of  sawn  pitch 
l)ine  imports  were  41^  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  previous  vear 
(:],*2(U,0()()  cuhic  feet  in  1910.  against  •2,-2Sl>.()0()  in  1015),  and  generally 
had  a  g(!od  market,  although  during  the  sunuuer  prices  dropped  in 
conse(]uence  of  lower  freights,  and  several  consignments  were  stored 
ff)r  shippers'  account.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Livei-pool  and 
Manchester  stocks  amounted  to  841,000  cubic  feet;  prices  were  the 
highest  on  record,  chiefly  owing  to  the  excessive  freights.  Planks 
and  boards  arrived  freely  during  191G,  although  about  34  per  cent 
less  in  volume  than  during  1915;  deliveries  were  well  maintained, 
and  stocks  were  moderate  at  the  end  of  the  year;  prices  rose  cor- 
respondingly with  freights  to  record  figures.  There  was  a  heavy  im- 
port of  sleepers,  most  of  them  for  direct  consumption. 

Imports  of  American  Oak,  Whitewood,  Etc. 

There  were  no  arrivals  of  oak  logs  in  191G.  Imports  of  wagon 
l)]anks.  which  went  directly  into  consumption,  were  light;  there 
was  a  strong  demand  for  tliese.  Prices  steadily  improved  and  ruled 
high  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  stocks  were  practically  exhausted. 
Cabinet  oak  arrived  sparingly  on  contract;  holdings  were  light  and 
quotations  firm.  The  im})ort  of  quartered  and  plain  oak  boards  was 
considerably  below  normal  figures;  deliveries  were  liberal  and  stocks 
comparativQly  light.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a  good  de- 
mand at  advanced  prices.  The  few  American  Avalnut  logs  imported 
during  191G  sold  readily  at  .full  rates.  Some  ])lanks  and  boards  were 
brought  in,  but  in  much  less  (luantity  than  during  1915;  stocks  were 
light.  The  imports  of  whitewood  logs  in  191G  were  1G,000  cubic 
feet,  against  40,000  cubic  feet  in  1915.  Deliveries  were  liberal,  stocks 
.small,  and  demand  and  prices  firm.  The  few  whitewood  planks  and 
boards  imported  were  chiefly  on  contract ;  holdings  were  much  re- 
duced and  all  grades  in  demand.  Plickory  logs  arrived  freely,  but 
there  were  not  so  many  received  as  in  1915,  and  the  consumption 
almost  kept  ])ace  with  imports.  Ash  logs  were  imported  in  fairly 
large  quantities,  chiefly  for  dealers'  account;  prices  were  well  main- 
tained and  stocks  reduced. 

The  total  import  of  American  slaves  during  191G  was  2,450  millc 
(mille=l,'200  pieces)  against  2,850  mille  in  1915.  Most  of  the  ar- 
rivals of  heavy  cleft  staves  were  secured  for  Government  purposes; 
conse<juently  transshipments  for  wine  cooperage  requirements  were 
light.  The  import  of  ])alm  oil  staves  was  fairly  heavy,  and  record 
Aiilues  ruled  practically  throughout  the  year.  Receipts  of  dressed 
staves  for  the  beer  and  spirit  trade  wove  greatly  curtailed  by  the 
lack  of  fi'eight  space,  but  the  demand  fell  off  considerably  owing  to 
(iovei-nment  restrictions.  Stocks  generally  in  first  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  year  were  small,  but  at  the  same  time  palm  oil  staves  were 
stored  rather  heavily  because  the  demand  was  restricted  by  the  short- 
age of  labor  in  the  cooperage  trades.  Dull  conditions  ruled  in  the 
diy  cooperage  industry,  and  the  demand  for  gum  staves  was  very 
limited. 
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Prices  of  Various  Woods  Compared. 

The  followinir  table  shows  the  prices  on  December  31,  lOlT)  and 
191  fi,  of  some  of  (he  classes  of  woods  and  of  staves  imported  from 
the  United  States: 


Artirlcs. 


Pitch  p'np: 

Hewn per  riihi>  font.. 

.Sawn 'i"  — 

T)o;ils  and  h  ards,  pr'mo "  per  standard. . 

Sl(H'i>pr-i d') 

Saps,  Icn  ck-down do 

Wh'tow.v  d: 

li'.p^.  primp per  cubic  font.. 

I'lauks  and  boards do 

Oak: 

Logs do 

Waeon  nb.nks do 

I'lanI;  •  'in<l  It  ards — 

Ciffln do.... 

Qiinrtorcd d  i 

Plain d).... 

Ash: 

Round  logs '. do 

Planks do 

R'rk  TV  r  Mind  I  )gs do 

Elm.  r.iund  lojp do 

Maplo: 

R onnd  logs do 

I*rep;irpd  fl )  iring a  ppr standard.. 

Cypres?  h  lards per  cubic  f  i  it.. 

Satin  wnlniit  b  -nrds do 

Hnzpl  pine  boards do 

Staves: 

New  Orleans — 

Canada  butts,  fifi  inches  lone; 6  per  millc. 

Pnnblp  extra  hoavv do 

Winp  p-p".  extra  heavy do 

HoRshejid.  extra  heavy do 

15  ■  ir  re  I ,  e  X  t  r  a  h  04\  V  V . .  i" do 

Bost  n.  Nfew  Y  rk.  and  Philadelphia — 

E  xt  ra  heavy  pipe do 

Light  pipe : do 

\V.  O.  W.  I.  h  'Eshead.  r  Mu;h  -ind  dressed do 

See  .nd  quality  h  "gshead,  r  'Ugh  and  dressed do 

Culls do.... 

Barrels do 

Bait 'PI  re.  \'  .rf  .lk,ctc. — 

Wine  pipe do 

H  i;;shead do 

Barrel do 


Dec.  31 

1915. 

Dee.  31 

1916. 

$0.  7S- 

Sl.pf' 

$0.97- 

$1.33 

.fiO- 

.8.^ 

l.rt?- 

1..58 

iin.Tt)- 

14.5.  o" 

170.  ?2- 

218. 'to 

97. n- 

in.o? 

■3"..26- 

14;-!.  00 

97. 33- 

121.  f^ 

'21.06- 

145.  99 

.73- 

1.0" 

1.21- 

1.58 

.no- 

1.33 

.97- 

1.82 

.fiO- 

.97 

1..^3- 

1.70 

.85- 

1.09 

l.i)8- 

1.82 

.R.5- 

l.no 

1.21- 

1.70 

.97- 

1..58 

1.46- 

1.82 

.00- 

.97 

1.33- 

1.58 

.85- 

1.09 

1.09- 

1.58 

.73- 

1.21 

1.2t- 

1.04 

.97- 

l.4r. 

1.21- 

2.06 

.73- 

1.09 

1.09- 

1..'-)8 

.fiO- 

.97 

1.09- 

1.33 

107.nfi- 

131. 39 

131.39- 

155.  "2 

.7:5- 

1.09 

1.09- 

1..58 

.73- 

.85 

1.09- 

1.46 

.60- 

.66 

.8.5- 

1.09 

827. 30-1 

,119.23 

9"2. 29-1 

,215.^2 

,W<.  QS- 

778.  63 

827.29- 

875.05 

59.x  f<8- 

632.  64 

6S' .  30- 

72-^.    7 

243. 33- 

291. 19 

2-11.99- 

340.  rs 

170.32- 

194.66 

2ia99- 

243. 32 

291.99- 

316.32 

389. 32- 

4':^.  65 

170.32- 

194.  ^-6 

218.99- 

21".  32 

155.  72- 

170.  :?2 

194.66- 

2"«.99 

109.49- 

121.  6<i 

145.99- 

1^>^.  15 

8.0.  ir>- 

97. 33 

121.66- 

131.  S2 

97.33- 

109.49 

145.99- 

170.32 

170. 32- 

194.66 

218.99- 

243.32 

121.r.<>- 

145.09 

170.32- 

194. 66 

97.  .33- 

121.66 

121.66- 

145.99 

a  165  cubic  feet.  6  1,200  pieces. 

Import  Prohibition  Lessens  Trnde  in  Mahogany. 

In  the  mahc^nny  branch  of  the  timber  trade  dni-ine:  101 G  imports 
were  prreally  recbiced.  as  shown  by  the  followinfj  statement.  The 
imports  for  1015  were  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  those  for 
1914:  those  for  1910  were  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  for  1915, 
and  only  one-tenth  of  those  of  1914. 

The  arrivals  in  1910  amounted  to  only  9  per  cent  of  the  receipts  in 
1918.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  prohibition  of  mihoirany  imports. 
The  amounts  of  the  mahogany  imports  in  the  past  five  years  follow : 


Kinds. 

1012 

1913 

1914 

1015 

1010 

Cuban 

Tftvjt. 
7. 07f. 
2.483 
53,927 
(,94l< 

ToTft. 
1,009 
3.179 
79.0K8 
3,974 

T«iv$. 
715 
4.216 
7.5. 8S0 
2.706 

T0T>$. 

748 

32.83.5 

2,070 

Trmt. 

Central  American ...        

Africiin                                                           

8,004 

327 

Total.   ...                               

70,432 

92, 2.50     83.517 

36,191 

8,331 
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The  entire  iibseiue  of  imports  of  mahofyany  from  Cuba  during^  1016 
and  the  rechiced  imports  diirin<>"  1914  and  IDIT)  leaves  the  market 
praetieally  without  stock  in  first  hand.  Prices  ahnost  doubled  durinpj 
1916.  Ojjerations  in  Cuban  mahofjany  are  regarded  as  ended  until 
some  time  after  the  war.  Cuban  Sabino  Avas  greatly  in  demand  and 
commanded  extraordinary  prices.  No  other  wood  seems  to  have 
replaced  the  Cuban  product. 

There  were  no  ari-ivals  of  mahoganj'  from  Central  America  at  this 
port  in  lOlC).  The  tiade  in  Honduras  and  (\iban  nudiogany  was  con- 
ducted in  London,  where  small  parcels  were  received.  The  former 
class  was  largely  taken  up  for  Government  recjuirements  and  prices 
doubled  owing  to  the  scarcity  here  and  the  Government  proclamation 
prohibiting  imports  from  Honduras. 

Operations  cm  the  "West  Coast  of  Africa  have  been  greatly  re- 
stricted siflcc  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Freight  space  was  also  inad- 
equate during  1010.  because  of  the  reduced  steamshi]")  service.  Ma- 
hogany couhl  be  imported  only  under  license  from  th'  Government, 
and  the  licenses  gi-anted  were  usually  limited  to  about  20  logs  for 
each  firm  at  one  time,  and  then  only  provided  there  Avas  space  avail- 
able. 
Advanced  Prices  of  Mahogany — American  Market. 

Prices  of  mahogany  in  lOlG  advanced  fully  75  per  cent,  and  in 
some  instances  as  much  as  120  per  cent.  Surprise  is  expressed  that 
prices  were  not  higher,  in  view  of  the  great  scarcity  of  stock.  The 
quantity  available  in  first  hand  was  only  1,800  tons,  with  no  fresh 
sup]dies  Avorth  recording.  As  there  Avas  also  a  ]irohibition  on  the 
exports  of  mahogany,  it  tended  to  increase  the  direct  shipments  to 
the  United  States  from  West  African  ports,  and  it  is  believed  that 
these  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  African  .shijiments  to  Great 
Britain. 

SeA'cral  auctions  of  mahogany  Avere  held  during  lOlG,  and  proved 
very  successful,  notAvithstanding  the  limited  catalogues.    Much  of  the 
Avood  offered  for  sale  Avas  of  a  figured  character,  and  the  best  of  the 
logs  sold  Avere  for  American  buyers. 
Eventful  Year  in  Tobacco  Trade. 

RaAV  tobacco  is  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  into  Liverpool 
from  the  United  States.  The  ITnited  Kingdom  is  dependent  upon 
that  country  for  about  90  j^er  cent  of  its  su)-)plies,  and  most  of  these 
come  to  Liverpool,  Avhich  is  the  largest  English  market  for  this 
commodity.  Of  the  total  American  crop,  the  Ignited  Kingdom  con- 
sumes about  12  per  cent  and  handles  for  reexjiort  a  further  2  pov 
cent  of  manufactured  and  1  per  cent  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

A  revieAv  by  a  leading  importer  shoAvs  that  the  year  191G  Avas  one 
of  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  Liverpool  tobacco  market. 
The  business  done  in  January  Avas  very  large,  oAving  to  rumors  that 
imports  Avere  about  to  be  restricted  by  the  Government.  These  proved 
Avell  founded,  and  from  March  1  to  May  31  arrivals  (except  tobacco 
on  the  Avay  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation)  Avere  prohibited.  Li- 
censes Avere  granted  as  from  June  1,  1910,  to  May  31,  1917,  for  the 
importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  33.\  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
brought  in  during  1915,  plus  further  imports  of  tobacco  intended  to 
be  manufactured  for  export. 
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Apart  from  tho  prohibition  of  im])orts,  it  is  tlioniiht  that  the  ex- 
ceedingly hi<j;h  prices  in  America  for  all  classes  of  raw  loaf,  tojjether 
with  the  current  rates  of  freight  and  insurance,  will  make  it  difficult 
to  carry  on  the  trade. 
Imports  of  Tobacco  and  Stocks  on  Hand. 

The  following;  is  a  statement  of  the  imports  and  stocks  of  tobacco 
for  1914,  1915,  and  1916: 


Kinds. 

Imports. 

StocVs  on  hand  Pec.  31— 

1914 

1915 

191G 

1914 

1915 

1916 

rv.'.<i-.«. 

.M  32.5 

Cns^i. 

tr>.  a"9 

14,212 
11.4f;9 
H.fyM 
l,12<i 

r^.s'-... 
->9.  -ins 

14,174 

5,044 

5,(fll 

801 

Cnxka. 
83.(^0 
22. 412 
27.297 
9. 9:-r, 
2.8^ 

Cn-iks. 
100.  (!74 
19.7fi4 
24..'-)77 
8,986 
2, 11)7 

Casks. 

97,708 

22,920 

15,  .573 

7,4r,9 

1,685 

I9.ri( 
12.  S03 
7.  .-22 
1,798 

WcslPrn  Ion f 

WcsUrn  si  rips 

Otl'Cr  sorU         

Total              

93,0G2 

97,850 

85,028 

14<i,  207 

156, 168 

145,355 

Prices  of  Various  Grades. 

The  prices  of  the  various  grades  of  strip  and  leaf  tobacco  for  1915 
and  191G  were: 


Kinds. 


STRIP. 

Western: 

Fillor 

Rathrr  short 

Very  twiddling  to 
nViddlinjr 

Good  to  fine 

Bnrloy 

Virgirii>i  dark: 

Fillor 

Uatlior  sliort 

Vcrv  middlinK  to 
niuldliiij; 

Ooo<l  to  fiiK- 

Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina liri(.'lit: 

Sennd;irk 

Si-mibriv:lit 

Medium  or  mixed 

Good  to  fine 


$0. 115 
$0. 13  -    . 14 

. 15  -  . 16 
.  16.5-  .  18 
.13  -    .18 


.  12.5- 
.14 


.  165- 
.18  - 


.1,35 
.16 


.175 
.22 


.12 
.  15  -  .17 
.  18  -  .22 
.  24  -    .305 


1916 

$0. 15  -SO 

.16 

165- 

.175 

.18  - 

.185 

.19  - 

.22 

.13 

.18 

.185- 

.19 

.195- 

.20 

.21  - 

.24 

.20  - 

.21 

.22  - 

.24 

.25  - 

.28 

.30  - 

.40 

Kinds. 


LEAF. 

Westf^rn: 

Fillor 

Medinm 

<;o')d  to  f:i.^ 

.\fri'Tfi  oxTiort... 
Virplni  >  dark: ' 

Filler 

Medium 

Cood  to  Ojio 

Viririnia   and    Caro- 
lina brieht: 

Semidark 

Semihrisht 

Mcdiiiiu  or  mixed 

(3ood  to  fine. . 
Nyasalajid 


1915 


$0. 07.5-S'"i.  ns 
.  10  -  :  12 
.  13  -  .  14 
.  12  -     . 10 


.13  - 
.  17.5- 
.23  - 


.125 
.14 


.10 

.16 

.21 

.285 

.18 


$0. 12  -SO.  13 
.145-    .155 
.  16  -    .18 
.  14  -    .18 

.13 
.  15  -  .16 
.  17  -    .18 


.18-  .19 

.  20  -  .22 

.Xi  -  .26 

.28-  .36 

.  14  -  .26 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Production  and  Exports. 

The  export  demand  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  prior  to  1915 
had  been  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  course  of  the  market, 
coidd  not  be  met  in  1916  because  it  was  necessary  to  reserve  an  ade- 
quate sup|)ly  for  domestic  use.  In  order  to  relieve  the  demand  for 
agricultural  jjurj^oses  upon  the  supply  of  niti'ate  of  soda,  and  with 
the  object  of  largely  increasing  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in 
January,  1917,  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  output  during  the  spring  months  was  i-eserved  for  home 
fertilizing  pur})oses  at  a  preferential  price  substantially  below  the 
then  export  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  war  trade  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  began  to  restrict  exports  to  neutral  countries  so  that 
British  possessions  and  allied  countries  should  have  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply at  reasonable  prices. 
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An  estimate  of  the  ))r<»(liicti()ii  of  aniinonia  calculated  into  sul- 
j)hate  of  ammonia  (ineliidinii:  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  am- 
monia soda,  nnmilions.  and  for  other  chemical  purposes),  from  all 
sources  in  the  I^^^nited  Kingdom  for  191.")  and  1910,  in  tons,  follows: 
Gas  works.  173,000  and  ITri.OOO;  iron,  16,000  and  15,000;  shale,  58,000 
in  both  years;  coke  and  carbonizing  and  ])roducer  gas,  17G.000  and 
190.000  ;'total.  4'28,000  tons  in  1915  and  43S,000  tons  in  1910.' 

The  exports  of  sulphate  of  annnonia  from  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1915  and  191G,  as  compiled  by  a  well-known  Liverpool  firm, 


were : 


Countries. 


British  Giilana. 
Canary  Islands. 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Java 

Mauritius 


1915 

1916 

Tom. 

Tons. 

8, 2G2 

7,083 

4,9S.i 

5,8t>5 

11,430 

24,S»0 

7,071 

2,004 

10,537 

9,  loo 

93, 490 

82,928 

7,795 

9,885 

Countries. 


Nctlierlands 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

United  States 

West  Indies 

Ail  otiier  countries.. 


Total. 


1915 


Toru. 

Tons. 

32, 191 

8,437 

65,057 

64,937 

10,377 

6,258 

20,230 

7,090 

10,877 

29,574 

294,308 


1916 


259,312 


The  export  prices  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  during  1910  fluctuated 
with  the  supply  available,  the  hiAvest  being  )j;80.90  per  ton  in  May  and 
the  highest  $91.24  per  ton  in  December. 

American  and  Canadian  Apples  in  Liverpool  Market. 

A  review  of  the  apple  and  fruit  trade  of  Lixerpool  as  of  January 
25,  1917,  says  that  the  decreased  imports  of  Canadian  apples  into 
this  market  were  caused  by  the  short  crop  of  poor  quality  in  Ontario, 
but  the  prices  realized  were  very  satisfactory,  those  for  Baldwins 
ranging  from  $4.37  to  $9.24  for  No.  I's  per  barrel.  Golden  russets 
were  quoted  at  from  $0.07  to  $10.21  per  barrel,  or  from  $2.92 
to  $3.40  above  prewar  prices.  The  arrivals  of  apples  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  fruit  have  been  good; 
the  packing  is  better  than  in  previous  years.  This  class  of  apple 
realized  prices  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  in 
1915.  Apples  from  Boston  and  Maine  came  in  steadily;  and 
although  the  total  imports  were  not  so  large  as  in  previous  sea- 
sons, the  quality  was  good,  and  the  packing  showed  an  improvement. 
Maine  Baldwins  were  selling  early  in  1917  at  from  $4.80  to  $8.51 
per  barrel,  which  should  bring  shippers  a  fair  return. 

The  Liverpool  auction  prices  of  various  kinds  of  barreled  and 
boxed  apples  on  February  7.  1917,  were:  Maine  and  Boston — Bald- 
wins, $7.53  to  $8.51  per  barrel,  and  Ben  Davis,  $7.53  per  barrel ;  Vir- 
ginian— Albemarle  pippins,  $11.43  to  $12.10  per  barrel;  western — 
Golden  russets,  $8.51  to  $9.48  per  barrel;  Californian— Newtowns.3^ 
tiers,  $2.07  per  box;  4  tiers,  $1.94  to  $3.28  per  box;  and  4i  tiers, 
$2.92  to  $2.98  per  box;  Oreg<m  and  Washington — Newtowns,$3.10  to 
$3.40  per  box,  and  Spitzenl)urgs.  $3.28  to  $3.40  i)er  box. 
Spanish  Oranges — Onions  and  Grapes. 

The  arrivals  of  oranges  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the  1914-15 
and  1915-10  sea.sons  and  for  the  first  half  of  the  1910-17  season  fol- 
low:  From  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915— Valencia,  830,007  cases, 
and  Malaga  and  Seville,  24,420  cases;  from  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30, 
191G — "S''alencia.  953,528  cases,  and  Malaga  and  Seville,  30,085  cases; 
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from  July  1,  1910,  to  Jiuiuary  4,  1917 — Valencia,  191,246  cases,  and 
Malaga  and  Seville,  6,771  cases. 

The  principal  source  of  supply  of  oranges  to  this  market  is 
Valencia.  Hifrh  froio:ht  rates  have  resulted  in  increased  prices  ob- 
tained at  the  Liverpool  auctions.  In  January,  191G.  prices  varied 
from  $2.31  to  $2.07  per  case  of  420  count,  against  quotations  on  Janu- 
arv  25,  1917,  of  $2.G7  to  $3.1(5  per  case.  The  714  size  was  selling  in 
19'l<5  at  from  $2.92  to  $3.16  per  case,  but  early  in  1917  was  quoted  at 
from  $3.89  to  $4.39.  The  quality  of  Valencia  oranges  has  been  quite 
up  to  th.'  average  and  the  condition  of  the  fruit  on  arrival  at  Liver- 
pool has  been  good,  notwithstanding  delays  in  transit. 

The  prices  of  Valencia  onions  have  been  subject  to  violent  fluctua- 
tions, those  fo]'  four  tiers  ranging  from  $3.58  to  $4.13  on  January  25, 
1917,  against  $2.31  to  $2.55  a  year  before,  and  for  5-tier  cases  from 
$4.74  to  $5.59,  against  $3.04  to' $3.16  in  January,  1916.  The  imports 
in  1915  were  793,623  cases;  in  1916,  591,850  cases;  and  from  July  1, 
191().  to  January  4,  1917.  596,514  cases. 

Egyptian  onions  ranged  in  price  during  the  past  season  from  $2.43 
to  $4.62  per  hundiedweight  (112  pounds),  each  bag  containing  about 
this  quantity.  The  total  Egyptian  export  of  onions  for  1916  was 
], 020,000  bags,  of  which  quantity  the  United  Kingdom  took  about 
1.000.000  bags,  the  number  imported  into  Liverpool  being  308,000 
bags.  The  quality  was  good  and  the  prices  realized  were  excellent. 
Freights  varied  from  $24.33  to  $29.19,  against  the  prew^ar  rates  from 
$4.fy  to  $1.86. 

Grapes  from  Almeria  were  wll  received  on  the  Liverpool  market, 
the  imports  for  1915  being  413.000  kegs:  for  1916.  303.000  kegs;  and 
from  July  1,  1916.  to  January  4,  1917.  473.000  kegs.  The  good 
quality  of  the  fruit  brought  prices  ransring  from  $2.92  to  $4.86  per 
keg  ojf  about  55  pounds  net,  against  $2.92  to  $4.38  in  the  previous 
yea  r. 
Sales  of  Currants  and  Raisins. 

The  stock  of  currants  carried  over  from  1915  was  an  average  one, 
aiul  with  the  possibility  of  a  further  10.000  tons  to  arrive  before 
the  re<eipt  of  the  new  ci-op.  operators  pi'edicted  a  firm  and  gi-adnal 
appreciation  of  values.  These  anticipations  vrere  fully  realized,  and 
by  8epteinbei-.  1916,  a  genei-al  advance  of  $2.43  per  hundredweight 
was  establislied.  ("onti-ary  to  custom,  it  was  eai'ly  in  ()ctol)er  before 
any  new  fruit  was  marketed  :  the  beginning  of  Seplenil)er  is  generally 
the  time  of  arrival  of  the  fii-st  imports.  During  the  last  three  months 
of  191()  trading  w;is  active,  with  a  stt^adv  li-e  in  price.  Important 
factors  in  a  further  advancing  market  were  the  decided  rise  in 
freights  and  the  decline  in  the  new  crop  through  lack  of  proi>er 
cultivating  ai)pliances,  the  exjtortation  of  sulphate  of  coppei-  lia\iug 
been  prohiliited.  The  year  1917  began  with  a  hV>rkade  «>f  (ircek 
ports  in  force,  and  there  seemed  to  Im?  little  likelihocd  of  further 
supplies  in  the  near  future,  so  that  the  high  j)rict'r>  were  likely  to  be 
maintained. 

Owing  to  the  late  arrivnl  of  several  steamers  in  1915.  a  lareer 
quantity  of  Valencia  raisins  (ban  ustial  was  carried  over  to  the  191G 
season.  Only  a  small  retail  business  could  be  doi  e  early  in  1916  at 
$14.59  per  box,  and  a  reduction  to  $12. (■)5  failed  to  stinmlate  salens. 
New  crop  sales  of  fair  average  selecieJ  were  made  in  August   at 
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from  $8.51  to  $9.24,  c.  i.  f..  iiiul  by  (lie  time  of  Ihc  first  arrivals  in 
October  the  prices  liad  inci-eased  to  $14.50  ex  f|nay  for  half  boxes, 
and  $17.0-2  to  $17.51  for  quarter  l)oxes.  The  demand  continued  jjjood 
and  further  imports  found  read>'  sale  at  advancin<r  prices  until  $17.02 
was  reached  for  half  boxes  and  from  $17.02  to  $18.48  for  quarter 
boxes.  Those  of  extra-fine  quality  brou«:ht  as  much  as  $21.89.  This 
hi^h  ranfje  of  prices  eventually  checked  the  consumption  and  quota- 
tions fell  rapidly  until  at  $l;5.;38  per  box  most  of  the  stocks  Avcro 
cleared. 
Grain  Trade  and  Milling  Industry. 

The  imports  and  sources  of  supply  of  wheat,  flour,  and  maize  for 
the  years  1915  and  1910,  as  compiled  by  the  Corn  Trade  News,  were 
as  follows: 


Wlioat. 

Flour. 

Maize. 

Ports  of  origin. 

1915 

1910 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

Qmrters. 
0  3,333,490 

c  01, 832 

d  799,  .'532 

Quarters. 

14,784,213 

c 37, 274 

<J  160, 743 

239,900 

68 

6  874,524 
248, 784 

S'ic};s. 
1399,526 
64, 197 

12,464 

SncU. 
309,5.^)6 
2,150 

9,332 
41,215 

524 
82,265 

Quirters. 
0  165,550 

Quart  CTS. 
582,939 

Arpeutiae,  Uruguayan,  and  Brazil- 

l,2S.i,196 

944, 692 

Blacl:  Sea  and  Mcililorrancan 

294 
582,941 

'•24,517 

(«) 



/2,665 
(«) 
25,271 

45.893 
72, 162 

29, 19S 

149,769 

(t) 

W 

2,802 

1,701 

57,982 

Total 

4,778,139 

6,345,506 

503,500 

506,743 

1,536,664 

1,824,653 

a  Figures  for  American  and  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  combined. 

i)  May  include  some  Pacific  coast  wlieat  shiijjied  from  Atlantic  ports. 

c  Figures  include  shipments  from  '  hilean  ports. 

d  Figures  for  Argentine  and  "all  other"  ports  combined. 

'Includes  imports  from  .Vustria-trungary. 

/Includes  imparts  from  the  Danube. 

The  (juarter  of  wheat  or  corn  is  480  pounds,  and  a  sack  of  flour 
is  equivalent  to  280  pounds. 

The  imports  of  other  cereals  in  1916  were:  Beans,  103,390  quarters 
of  480  pounds;  barley,  280,935  tjuarters  of  400  pounds;  peas,  52,099 
quarters  of  504  pounds;  oats,  599,053  quarters  of  304  pounds;  and 
oatmeal.  50,718  loads  of  240  pounds. 

Tlie  range  of  ]5rices  per  100  pounds  of  the  various  classes  of  Ameri- 


nest  winter  rso.  )i,  ip6.6V  to  !^4.'2i ;  aurum,  ^'^.^ii  to  ;^;1.4»;  JNor 

kota  No.  1,  $2.51  to  $4.28:  North  Chicago  No.  1,  $3.32  to  $4.25;  and 

winter  choice  hard,  $3.19  to  $3.65. 

Although  war  conditions  prevented  any  extensive  development  of 
the  flour-milling  industry  in  the  Liverpool  district,  which  is  now 
claimed  to  be  second  only  to  Minneapolis  as  a  milling  center,  the  year 
1910  was  not  without  incident.  No  new  mills  were  completed  during 
1910,  but  there  were  three  mills  either  in  process  of  erection  or  con- 
tracted for  at  the  beginning  of  1917.  On  the  Liverpool  side  of  the 
Mersey  a  mill  was  in  cour.se  of  erection  early  in  1917  to  replace  one 
de.stroyed  by  fire  in  1915.  .Steady  progress  was  being  made  on  an- 
other at  Birkenhead  until  the  (lovernment  prohibited  all  private 
building  enterprises.    This  mill  will  have  an  output  of  from  60  to  80 
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sacks  of  flour  per  hour.  Land  has  been  acquired  in  Birkenhead  for 
a  third  hu-<?e  flour  mill  to  be  erected  immediately  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  AVhen  these  are  completed  the  capacity  of  the  Liver- 
pool district  will  be  well  over  1,000  sacks  of  280  pounds  i)er  hour. 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Live  Stock — ULeat  Trade. 

According  to  a  report  of  tlie  Port  of  Liverpool  Foreign  Cattle 
Traders'  Association,  the  following  number  of  animals  passed  through 
the  stock  ])ens  in  1915  and  191G:  Cattle,  2U.r>7(\  and  270,119;  aheep, 
286.7GG  and  380,539;  and  pigs,  60,791  and  81,509.  Of  the  tot^il  in 
191G,  137,34G  cattle,  135,919  sheep,  and  2,210  pigs  were  slaughtered. 

It  is  stated  in  a  review  of  the  meat  trade  that  the  number  of  cattle 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  June,  1916,  was  12.451.540,  acrainst  12,- 
171,452  in  June,  1915.  The  increase  of  280,088,  or  2.3  per' cent,  was 
confined  to  beef  cattle.  The  number  of  slieep  rose  from  28,275.970  in 
1915  to  28,849,655  in  1916,  a  gain  of  573,685,  or  2  per  cent. 

The  average  mojithlv  prices  of  best  beef  jier  pound  varied  from 
$0,145  to  $0,195  in  1915  and  from  $0,155  to  $0.23  in  1916;  of  best 
lamb,  from  $0.1725  to  $0.24  per  pound  in  1915,  and  from  $0,192  t-o 
$0,275  in  1916. 

Li  recent  years  the  home  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb  aver- 
aged some  1,120,000  tons  annually  and  represented  from  GO  to  62 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  available  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  in  1916  the  domestic  supply  of  1,142,910  tons  represented 
68  ])er  cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  world's  output  of  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb  in  1916  came  from 
these  principal  producing  countries:  British  Empire.  291,827  tons 
(Australia,  104,053  tons;  New  Zealand,  158,123  tons:  Canada,  21,723 
tons:  South  Africa,  7,928  tons);  Argentina,  436,405  tons;  Chile 
(Patagonia),  11,986  tons;  Uruguay,  43,895  tons:  Brazil.  33.571  tons;, 
United  States,  80,255  tons;  other  countries,  17,441  tons;  total,  915,380 
tons. 

Bank  Clearances — Savings  Deposits. 

The  Liverpool  bank  clearances  for  191G  shoAved  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  1915,  and  a  still  more  sirikina'  gain  over  1914.  The  total 
for  1916  was  $1,776,804,831,  compared  with  $1,412,567,70(5  in  1915 
and  $1,092,282,980  in  1914,  the  increase  in  1916  being  $364,237,125 
over  1915  and  $684.521,8.51  over  1914.  For  October,  November, 
and  December,  1916,  the  totals  made  ncAv  records  for  separate 
months,  the  highest  being  November,  with  $168,344,537. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  Savings  Bank  for  its  financial 
3''ear  ended  November  20,  1916,  shows  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  total  deposits  duriiig  the  year  were  $4,797,419,  co)npnred  with 
$4,472,4(;4  in  1915.  The  withdrawals  amounte<l  to  only  $4,599,469, 
against  $5,924,009  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  rif  open  ac- 
counts at  the  end  of  the  year  was  156. 51('):  and  the  total  balance  due 
depositors  ti-as  $16,031,642,  against  $15,463,143  in  1915. 

Construction  Work — Shortage  of  Office  Help. 

lieside  the  mil!  buildings  undei-  «'onstruction  and  those  foi-  which 
building  arrangements  have  been  made,  there  was  activity  in  the 
erection  of  workmen's  dwellings,  which  have  sprung  uji  by  hun- 
dreds in  certain  sections  near  large  manufacturing  plants. 
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On  the  Morsoy  Kivor  above  Ijiverpool,  in  connection  whh  the 
Port  Sunlight  factory,  a  margarin  factory  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  the  Ijcginning  of  11H7  v/ill  be,  it  is  stated,  the  largest  of  its 
kiTid. 

The  war  has  produced  a  shortage  in  many  branches  of  work  and 
labor,  but  one  especially  felt  is  the  scarcity  of  eiriciont  clerical  as- 
sistants, the  demand  for  whom  has  so  increased  that  the  Govern- 
ment offices  in  March,  1917,  were  offering  a  mininnun  of  $0.73  a 
wcelv  plus  $0.48  war  bonus  for  stenographers,  and  ordinary  typists 
receive  $7.'21)  i)lus  $0.48  bonus.  This  may  be  said  to  represent  an 
iu'n-ease  of  100  per  cent  over  prewar  rates. 
Increased  Value  of  Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  value  of  declared  ex[)orts  to  the  United  States  in  1910,  as 
invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at  Liveri)ool,  was  $;50, 144,189, 
an  increase  of  $617,584  over  1915.  Raw  materials,  which  farm  62 
per  cent  of  the  total,  increased  slightly  from  $15,279,009  to  $18,- 
847,955,  and  manufactured  goods  from  $5,614,280  to  $8,200,834; 
food  products  decreased  from  $5,531,597  to  $2,941,852.  In  the  table 
below  arc  shown  the  principal  articles  exported  and  their  value  in 
1915  and  1916: 


Articles. 


RAW  MATERIALS. 


Bones 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dj'es: 

( ;  um  copal,  etc 

Copper  i  igots  and  bars 

Cotton,  raw 

Fertilizers 

Fibers:     Sisal    grass    and 

other 

Grease,   fats,   tallow,   and 

degras 

Hides  and  skins: 

Calf,  wet 

Cattle- 
Dry... 

Wet  and  pickled. . 

Horse,  wet 

Shoe  p,  pickled 

Goat,  dry 

other 

Hide  cuttings,  etc 

India  rubber,  crude 

Iron  in  pigs: 

Fcrroinanganese 

Pig  iron 

Ivory 

Minerals,  crude 

Oils,  etc.: 

Coconut 

Palm 

Palm  kernel 

ParafTm 

Rape  seed 

Whale  and  other  fish. . 

Other  oils 

Paper  stock 

Seeds: 

St.  John's  bread 

Othc» 

Tanning  materials 

Tobacco 

Woods: 

Mahogany 

Other 

Wool 

All  other  raw  materials 


1915 


$95,792 


422, 008 

1,601,129 

250, 715 

52, 173 

239, 498 

£0,390 

901,207 

24, 074 

75,113 

308,498 

101,809 


123,310 
4,033,050 

2,718,785 
38, 490 


30, 268 

00,080 

1,842,085 

532,553 


05, 794 
169, 720 
339, 436 

39, 181 
108, 177 

70,975 
403,035 

694, 493 

155, 958 

2,720,325 

21,341 


1916 


S90,642 
52,488 


6,002,510 
191, 703 

59,271 

197,734 

62,906 

521,831 
3,099 
442, 527 
271,080 
140, 728 
40, 043 
199,599 
1,759,957 

4,953,357 
2,480 
18,807 
62,914 


1,462,848 
214,996 
53, 095 
30,502 
27,412 
35,702 
343, 588 

26,533 

49,775 

242 

4,184 

448, 490 

66,702 

981,705 

2,507 


Articles. 


Total [  18,279,009  I  18,847,955 


MANtTFACTURED  GOODS. 

Art,   works  of,   over   100 

years  old 

Automobiles 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 
Ammonia — 

Sulphate  of 

Muriate  of 

Bleaching  powder 

Cochmoal 

Cutch 

(Glycerin 

Gum  tragasol 

Soda- 
Ash 

Silicate 

Other 

Other  chemicals 


1915 


Cotton  manufactures: 

Cloth 

Laces 

Velvets  and  plushes. . 
Tapestries  and  uphol- 
steries  

Yarns 

Other 


Earthen,    crockery,    and 
china  ware 


Fibers,  manufactures  of: 

i;acs  or  sacks 

Bagging  for  cotton 

Bagging,       old,       for 

patches 

Fla\  manufactures 

Jute  manufactures 

Glassware 

Glue  and  glue  size 

India-rubber  manufactures 

Iron  and   steel  manufac- 
tures: 
Machinery,  tobacco. . . 

Tools,  etc 

Sashes  and  frames 

Tin  plates  and  taggers 

Wire  rope 

Other 


814,574 
122, 511 


17K,  750 
71,101 
37, 913 


21,554 
20, 306 

11,446 

21,947 

4,109 

176, 440 


33, «24 
12,116 
20,  S62 

12,287 
73, 126 
48,637 


104, 157 


98, 434 
12,630 

17,093 
113,704 
27^420 
11,741 
27,928 


1916 


115,325 


386,221 
25,746 
69,393 


$U,  167 
17,183 


44,824 
44,189 
7,096 
71,501 
186,641 


21,006 

7,004 
23,170 

8,568 
96,917 


56,630 
18,412 
8,155 

21,065 

'21,037 


117,690 


214,963 
426,249 

3,223 
117,830 
109,971 
5,5, 101 
25,162 
167, 738 


65,342 
93,119 
17,970 
213, 889 
19, 143 
50,795 
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Articles. 


MANUFACTURED  GOODS— 

continued. 

Leather: 

Polo 

Vamps  and  uppers 

Other  manufactures. . . 

Oakum 

Oilseed  cake  and  other  cat- 
tle food 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Paper  manufactures: 

ISooks     and     printed 

advertising  matter. . , 

Cards,    booklets,    and 

matter 

Other 


Perfumery  and  toilet  prep- 
arations  

Silk  yarns,  artificial 

Tin,  "metal,  bars  and  blocks 

Tobacco 

Toys,  mechanical 

Woolen  manufactures: 
Cloth 


Tapestry . 
ther 


Ot 

All    other 
goods. . . 


manufactured 


Total. 


1915 


$65,783 
43,054 
21,558 

45, 787 

21,896 
95,178 


24,399 
50,996 


8,123 

210,638 

3,006,784 

11,753 

55,679 

22,643 
23,408 
11,237 

3,399 


5,614,280 


1916 


$46,913 
19, 277 
18,911 
96,406 

11,703 
19, 469 


25,536 
97,657 


11,055 
29,346 
5,330,605 
10, 0,HS 
21,835 

228 
67,213 
11,427 

7,237 


8,200,834 


Articles. 


FOOD  PRODUCT.S. 

Hreadstufls: 

Biscuits 

Kice 

Uice  (lour 

Cocoa,  crude 

Fish: 

Herring,  dried  or 
pickled 

Mackerel 

Other 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Fruits 

Nuts 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

(Jame 

Sausage  casings 

Salt 

Spices 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

Porter,  ale,  and  stout. 

dinger  ale,  etc 

Other 

Vegetables 

All  other  food  products . . . 

Total 

All  other  articles 

Grand  total 


1915 


$6,315 

711,546 

29,531 

3, 855, 844 


44,744 

149, 297 

9,854 

51,077 
437 

13,583 
110,061 
298, 242 
110,786 

64,921 
32,711 
21,081 
12, 748 
8,819 


5,531,597 


101,719 


29,526,605 


1916 


S573 

89,816 

21,183 

1,098,078 


20,895 

918, 568 

12,127 

65,977 
5,456 

8,524 

130,179 

243,397 

72, 891 

125,427 
17,199 
55, 331 
33,545 
22,686 


2,941,852 


153,548 


30, 144, 189 


The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
States  are  all  on  the  list  of  exports  prohibited  except  under  license. 
This  restriction,  together  with  abnormal  home  demand  in  many  cases, 
has  materially  lessened  the  volume  of  exports,  although  a  general  rise 
in  prices  has  maintained  values  to  a  large  extent.  There  have  been 
notable  increases  in  shipments  of  three  classes  of  merchandise — raw 
cotton,  tin,  and  ferromanganese. 
Largest  Gains  in  Cotton  and  Uetals. 

The  greatest  increase  was  in  raw  cotton,  of  which  the  exjiorts  in 
1915  were  6,986,915  pounds  and  in  1916  22.252,731  pounds.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  cotton,  which  is  all  Egyptian,  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  At  that  time  auto- 
mobile tire  manufacturers,  thread  makers,  and  other  consumers  of 
Egyptian  cotton  in  the  United  States,  expecting  an  advance  in  prices 
and  greater  difficulty  in  securing  delivery  from  P^gypt,  bought  old- 
crop  cotton  in  Liverpool  to  cover  contracts  which  normally  would 
have  been  met  by  purchases  of  the  ncAv  season's  crop  in  Alexandria. 
Their  anticipations  were  realized.  Fully  good  fair  brown  cotton, 
which  was  21  cents  per  pound  in  January,  reached  10.5  cents  per 
pound  in  November,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  deliveries  from 
Egypt  were  long  overdue. 

The  second  article  to  show  an  increase  in  exports  in  1916  was  tin, 
of  which  8,551,861  pounds  were  shipped  in  1915  and  13.729,780  in 
1916.  American  plate  has  replaced  English  to  a  large  extent  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  To  meet  this  increased 
manufacture  large  (quantities  of  tin  have  been  required,  and  English, 
Straits,  and  (in  smaller  qnantity)  Bolivian  tin  have  been  shipped 
from  this  country  to  the  United  States  to  meet  the  demand. 

Ferromanganese  shii)ments  increa.sed  in  value  from  $2,718,785  to 
$4,953,357  on  account  of  advanced  prices,  the  quantities  exported 
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l)oin<r  4()..'ni  tons  in  liKT)  and  4r).(')l):]  tons  in  1910.  The  domand  from 
the  I'nitod  Stales  was  uniformly  p;ood,  owini;  to  tlie  extensive  iron 
and  steel  nianufactiu-e  there,  and  licenses  for  export  from  this  coun- 
try were,  as  a  rule,  readily  obtainable,  sui)plies  beinj;  well  maintained 
despite  high  ore  costs  and  freights. 

Among  less  imi)ortant  exports,  mackerel,  shipments  of  which  in 
1915  were  2,r)i>:),10;5  pounds,  valued  at  $149,297,  totaled  4.220,292 
pounds,  valued  at  $918,508,  in  191C.  In  this  instance  the  gain  is 
largel}'  one  of  i>rice.  for  the  quantity  was  less  than  doul)le,  but  the 
value  was  more  than  six  times  greater.  liorsehides  worth  $442,527 
were  exported  in  191G,  as  compared  with  $75,113  in  1915.  This  trade 
has  been  created  in  the  past  three  years.   . 

Items  Showing-  Decreases  in  1916. 

The  most  mai'kcd  decline  was  in  raw  cocoa,  of  which  22,905,920 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,855,844,  were  exported  in  1915  and  7,040,729 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,098,078,  in  1916.  The  cocc*a  shipped  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  Ignited  States  is  practically  all  African.  There  was  no 
shortage  of  supply ;  imports  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  1915.  Home 
consumption  was  smaller  than  in  the  previous  ye:u\  largely  because  of 
Government  restriction  of  the  use  of  sugar.  The  residt  was  that 
stocks  of  cocoa  on  hand  were  much  larger  at  the  end  of  1910  than  at 
the  end  of  1915  and  prices  were  lower,  Accra  being  quoted  at  from 
$11.08  to  $13.02  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds),  compared  with 
quotations  at  from  $12.89i  to  $19.40  at  the  close  of  1915. 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  crude  rubber  was  nearly  as  great — 
from  7,153,298  pounds  to  3,729.971  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Avorld's  output  of  rubber  increased  more  than  28  per  cent,  owing 
entirely  to  greater  production  in  the  East,  and  supplies  came  for- 
ward with  reasonable  regularity;  but  there  was  an  excei)tional  de- 
mand for  rubber  in  this  country  and  at  times  licenses  for  export 
were  difficult  to  obtain. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  shipments  of  wool  to  the  United 
States  have  steadily  decreased,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand 
at  home  for  war  purposes  and  the  i)rohibition  of  export  except  under 
license.  The  total  for  the  year  of  all  classes  of  wool  was  3,430,427 
pounds,  compared  with  12,445,308  jiounds  for  1915.  Of  the  1910 
exportation  nearl.y  all  was  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 
Since  April,  1910,  Government  regulations  have  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  ship  wool  to  the  United  States  and  exports  have  been 
nominal. 

less  Palm  Oil  and  Fewer  Hides  Exported — Returned  Goods. 

The  (|uantity  of  palm  oil  shipped  from  L'verpool  to  the  United 
States  declined  from  37.529,998  pounds  in  1915  to  17,480,202  pounds 
in  1910.  Owing  to  higher  prices,  however,  the  value  in  1910,  $1,- 
402,848.  was  but  $379,237  below  that  in  the  preceding  year.  Taking 
the  end  of  the  two  years  as  a  point  of  comparison,  Bonny  or  Softs 
palm  oil  delivered  at  New  York  cost  $201.90  per  ton  in  1915  and 
$277.39  per  ton  in  1916.  Government  regulations  have  interfered 
seriously  with  this  export,  as  the  issuance  of  licenses  was  made  con- 
tingent upon  the  imjiort  by  the  exporter  of  a  definite  quantity  of 
glycerin,  varying  from  2  to  8  per  cent  of  the  palm  oil  shipped,  ac- 
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cording  to  its  quality.  Supplies  of  palm  oil  in  Liverpool  have  been 
well  niaintiuned,  and  there  have  been  large  quantities  on  the  African 
coast  available  as  ship])ing  facilities  periniited. 

Exports  of  dry  cattle  hides  dropped  from  $001,207  in  1015  to 
$521,831  in  lOlG  and  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  other 
hides  and  skins,  except  horsehides.  The  dry  cattle  hides  consist 
mainly  of  Nigerian  hides  shipped  to  Liverpool  from  Lagos,  British 
West  Africa.  Increasing  exports  of  these  hides  from  T^agos  directly 
to  the  United  States  has  adversely  affected  the  Liverpool  trade. 

The  value  of  returned  American  goods  during  1010  was  $400,520,  a 
deci-ease  of  $102,158  from  the  ])revious  year.  x\s  in  1015,  the  largest 
single  item  was  leather,  returned  because  of  unsuitability  for  local 
needs:  in  1010  it  was  valued  at  $132,431.  Returned  containers,  prin- 
cipally ammonia  cylinders,  Avere  valued  at  $117,205  in  1010. 
Shipments  to  American  Insular  Possessions. 

Declared  exports  from  Liverpool  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
in  1015  were  $441,073,  decreased  to  $273,230,  a  loss  of  37  per  cent,  in 
1910.  The  principal  decrease  was  in  cotton  goods,  the  largest  single 
item.  To  the  Hawaiian  Islands  exports  in  1010  were  $27,798,  a  cle- 
cline  of  $9,387. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  shipped  to  the  Philippines  and 
to  Hawaii  in  1915  and  1010  follows: 


Articles. 


1915 


TO  PnlLlPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 

Cotton  muniifacturcs. 

Edible  substances,  various 

Fibers 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Machinery 

Kaihvay  material  and  stores. 

other  manufactures 

Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel. 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Soap 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

Ale,  Iwer,  and  porter 

.Spirits 

All  other  articles 


$.30,  S90 
146,972 
25, 234 
11,555 

9,777 
54,941 
10, 703 

1,580 
14,260 
70,090 

43,392 

1,719 

13, 960 


Total 441,073     278,230 


1916 


Articles. 


TO  UAWAn. 


Cotton  manufactures 

Earthen  and  croclcery  ware. . 
Edible  substances,  various. . . 

Fertilizer -. 

Fibers 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

Woolen  manufactim?s 

All  other  articles 


50, 602 
5, 9S3 
9,491 


Total. 


1915 


1916 


$7,502 

$12,606 

894 

1,959 

4,092 

4, 156 

9,900 

4, 626 

3,142 

1,923 

1,3.32 

3,103 

802 

5, 145 

3,801 

27,798 


Exports  to  Porto  Kico  amounted  to  $870  in  1015  and  $130  in  19   i 
Exports  from  St.  Helens  Agency. 

The  American  consular  agency  at  St.  Helens,  in  the  Liverpool  dio- 
trict,  was  closed  on  June  10,  lOKJ.  The  vahie  of  the  chief  articles 
invoiced  for  the  T'nited  States  during  the  period  from  January  1  to 
June  10,  1010,  Avith  the  value  of  similar  shipments  for  the  calendar 
year  1015  in  parentheses,  was  as  follows:  Bleaching  powder,  $12,073 
($48,177)  ;  muriate  of  ammonia.  $3,735  (none)  :  oxide  of  antimony, 
$5,937  (none)  ;  window  ijlass,  plain,  $27,477  ($103,300)  ;  glassware, 
$11,000  ($24,705)  :  hide  cuttings,  $1-1,044  ($50,838)  ;  paints  and  col- 
ors, $3,548  ($17,030)  ;  total,  including  all  other  article.s,  $88,310 
($438,834). 

Thei-e.  were  no  shipments  to  Ignited  States  possessions  from  this 
agency  during  1915  and  1916. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Ily  C'onNUl  AValter  C.  Ilninin. 


Industrial  activity  in  the  Newcastle  district  in  191G  was  confined 
cliiofly  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  national  necessity.  Buildin*^ 
oi)erati()ns  have  practically  ceased  and  new  enterprises  have  been 
postponed.  In  Newcastle,  as  in  other  English  industrial  centers, 
there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  wages. 

The  tramway  system  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  war  more  than  any 
other  local  enterprise;  most  of  the  operatives  enlisted  and  had  to  be 
rei)laced  by  inexperienced  men.  youths,  and  women.  About  GOO 
women  are  now  employed,  and  after  training  their  work  has  given 
general  satisfaction.  Despite  increased  wages  and  opeiating  ex- 
penses the  tramways  turned  about  $-45,000  into  the  municipal  treas- 
ury in  1910  in  relief  of  taxes. 

In  Durham  and  other  counties  organizations  have  been  formed  to 
assist  women  seeking  agricultural  work  and  farmers  needing  labor. 
Although  many  women  are  not  adapted  to  such  employment,  the 
experiment  has  proved  successful. 

According  to  the  Yorkshire  Post  the  general  rise  in  food  prices 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  from  July,  1914  to  July,  1917,  was 
65  per  cent — in  towns  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  over.  68  per  cent, 
and  in  smaller  towns  and  villages,  6'2  per  cent.  Of  the  various  items, 
sugar  was  163  per  cent  higher  in  price;  frozen  beef,  60  per  cent; 
frozen  mutton,  117  per  cent;  fish,  87  per  cent;  tea,  50  per  cent;  and 
flour,  02  per  cent. 

Foreign  Trade — Exports  to  United  States. 

The  development  of  trade  between  Newcastle  and  Russia,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  Scandinavian  countries  after  the  war  is  receiving 
much  consideration.  This  trade  formerly  consisted  of  imports  of 
dairy  products  and  fruit  from  the  Netherlands,  various  products  from 
Denmark,  timber  and  pai)er  from  Sweden,  timber  and  fish  from  Nor- 
way, and  butter  and  tnnber  from  Russia  and  Siberia.  It  is  planned 
to  increase  these  imports  and  in  exchange  to  export  manufactured 
articles. 

The  declared  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at  New- 
castle for  the  United  States  in  1916  increased  in  value  by  $216,250 
over  those  certified  in  1915.  Cotton  goods  and  rabbit  skins  wei-e  the 
items  showing  the  largest  gains,  which  represent  materially  advanced 
prices  for  reduced  quantities.  The  value  of  the  principal  articles  sent 
to  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years  is  shown  in  the 
appended  table: 


Articles. 


Antimony 

Asphalt  and  concrete 

Coal  and  coke 

(.'ottou  goods 

Chemicals: 

Minoxide  of  barium. .. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Flax 

Olass 

ll'-mp,  raw 

Leather 

Linen  manufactures 

Machinery 


1915 


$127,086 

72,21;j 

32,345 

270,364 

123, 422 


24,230 
7,372 


34,044 
17,426 
30,356 


1916 


$17, 

n, 

457, 


314 
410 
6C« 
711 
674 
158 
404 


Articles. 


Minerals: 

Fluorspar 

Witherite 

Rags 

Rope,  old,  and  paper-making 

stock 

Silica  ware 

Skins,  rabbit 

Stone  (grindstones) 

Woolen  poods 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1915 


$10, 870 
12,2<«2 
13,305 

75,172 
18,112 
336, 855 
16,^37 
22,181 
82,030 


1,320,612 


$28,054 
8,148 
15,842 

139,847 
27,837 

548,725 
14,986 
11,711 
40,339 


1,542,862 
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Returned  American  goods  Avere  valued  at  $8,361  in  1916.  Exports 
to  Porto  Kioo  consisted  of  $3,294  worth  of  biscuits  in  1915  and 
$3,640  worth  in  191(;.  No  shipments  were  invoiced  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  for  Hawaii  in  either  year. 

WEST  HARTLEPOOL  AGENCY. 

By  CoHMiiIar  AKt'nt  Hunt*  C   \it>lfit>n. 

Most  of  the  industries  of  the  West  Hartlepool  district  have  been 
placed  under  (lovernment  control  and  the  import  and  export  trade 
has  been  reduced  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  m;'ny  articles. 

The  output  of  iron  ore  from  the  Cleveland  mines  was  4,250,000  tons 
in  1016,  against  4,746.000  tons  in  1915,  and  50  furnaces  out  of  77 
were  operated  last  year  in  comparison  with  43  in  1915.  During 
1916  the  production  of  pig  iron  was  2.307.000  tons,  against  2,154,000 
tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  quantity  on  hand  January  1.  1917, 
was  only  113,000  tons,  compared  with  an  average  stock  of  500,000 
tons  in  a  normal  year.  Wages  in  all  departments  of  the  iron  in- 
dustry were  increased  in  1916. 

The  increase  of  133  per  cent  in  the^valuc  of  declared  exports  from 
West  Hartlepool  to  the  United  States  in  1916  was  due  entirely  to 
the  advanced  price  of  ferromanganese.  the  chief  item  in  the  list. 

The  total  value  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  was  $1,082,119 
in  1915  and  $2,523,809  in  1916.  Exports  of  ferromanganese  were 
valued  at  $1,029,727  and  $2,489,377  in  the  respective  years.  Small 
consignments  of  other  commodities  included  steel  bars,  bricks,  dia- 
mond dust,  linoleum,  and  union  goods.  No  articles  were'  invoiced 
for  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  in  1915  and  1916. 

PLYMOUTH. 

By   CoiiNiiI  JoKeph   G.   Stepliens. 

The  year  1916  was  one  of'  marked  prosperity  in  the  southwest  of 
England.  Domestic  and  foreign  trade  increased  in  volume  and 
value.  The  demand  for  labor  being  in  excess  of  the  supply,  wages 
were  higher  than  ever,  and  the  abundance  of  money  in  this  disti'ict 
led  to  heavy  purchases  along  all  lines.  The  United  States  benefited 
by  these  conditions,  direct  and  indirect  im))orts  of  American  goods 
into  Plymouth  totaling  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Purchases  Made  Through  Distributing  Centers. 

In  extending  American  trade  in  this  district  it  should  l)e  noted 
that  substantially  all  purchases  are  made  through  the  large  dis- 
tributing centers  and  chiefly  through  agencies  in  London.  Local 
firms  are  not  accu<-*^omed  to  buying  in  sidtcient  quantities  to  warrant 
direct  shipments  from  the  United  States,  so  American  exporters 
should  negotiate  v.ith  distributing  agents  in  London  for  sales  in 
this  district. 

Company  shops  are  very  numerous  in  Plymouth  and  throughout 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  A  syndicate  with  hea(l<|uarters  in  the  Mid- 
lands owns  and  operates  branch  establishments  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  and  these  are  supjilied  from  headfjuarters.  The  local 
managers  have  no  power  or  authority  to  make  purchases. 

The  cooperative  society  in  the  southwesl  of  England  controls  much 
of  the  local  trade,  buying  largely  from  the  wholesale  cooperative 
societies  locate!  i.o  Uie  large  distiibutiug  centers  of  England. 
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Declared  Exports  to  TTnited  States. 

Clay  is  (he  outstanding  item  in  the  list  of  declared  exports  from 
the  Plymouth  district  to  the  United  States.  During  last  year 
254.072  tons  were  exported,  against  215,032  tons  in  1015. 

Below  is  given  the  value  ot"  the  prineii)al  articles  invoiced  for  the 
United  States  during  the  past  two  years: 


Articles. 


Antiques, 
liriisnns.. 

CInv 

Fish 

Taint  ings. 
Pottery.,. 
Spirits.... 


1915 


S4,895 

1,397,(^77 

9, 2S5 

4,126 

121 

85,  ISO 


SI, 122 

4,891 

1,671,779 

28,087 

0,527 

1,287 

81,956 


Articles. 


Stone 

Willows 

Woolen  goods . . . 
All  other  articles. 

Total 


1915 


3,402 
4,949 
9,947 
4,000 


1,523,942 


1916 


33,014 
2,478 

12,578 
3,465 


1,847,183 


With  the  exception  of  $560  worth  of  bluing  sent  to  Hawaii  in 
1010,  there  were  no  exports  fi-om  Plymouth  to  United  States  pos- 
sessions durins;  the  past  two  years. 
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